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Housekeeping in Alkali Land 


By Barton Wood Currie 


=, F THOSE who climb the 
¥ lofty altitudes of the Great 
Basin—we like to say, 
“Go down into the Nevada 
desert,” for someway its 
barrenness resembles 
Doré’s conception of re- 
gions infernal—some “travel light ” and 
some in heavy marching order, with their 
portable houses, their servants and pro- 
visions. The latter are woefully few. 
A man may “travel light ” with a tooth- 
brush and a six-cylinder affair wrought 
in blue metal. A woman may “travel 
light ” with a bandbox, a reticule and a 
husband who has an artistie tempera- 
ment, therefore a soul above soup, eggs, 
steak, warm blankets and a southern ex- 
posure, 

Knowing the desert, I would prefer to 
be the man with the toothbrush and the 
civilizing contrivance, which, though cold 
to the touch, gives one a warm sense of 
security in bleak, untrodden places where 
the shadows wrap the world about in pal- 
pable mantles. A man will be far better 
off in the gold-grubbing communities 
’midst Nevada’s purple mountains with 
the aforementioned two simple articles 
of luggage than a woman with the tem- 
peramental husband. 

Indeed, one should never take an artis- 
tie temperament into Alkali Land with 
any idea of more than transient sojourn, 
whether it is one’s husband’s tempera- 
ment or one’s own. Two results are very 
likely to follow: 

In the first place, the woman with the 
artistically tempered husband is apt very 
swiftly to become a widow, and in the 


second place, she who herself possesses 
the artistic temperament is sure to find 
the realism of the desert cruelly real. 

Arriving at a place where gold is the 
lure and the fine arts and the subjective 
life subjacent to primal passions, he or 
she needs a firm “lip hang,” a keen, in- 
cisive way of looking at things and a 
faculty for planning and exeeuting with 
hawklike decision. The going is rough, 
the people not dainty, the objective of 
all—gold. 

There is an abundance of electricity, 
a telephone service, a messenger boys’ 
union, an ice cream “emporium” and a 
little Frenchman who makes excellent ear- 
amels in Goldfield today, but only a few 
years ago the exhibition of a porterhouse 
steak on the main street of the camp 
would have caused a prodigious sensation. 

Verily, there were thrills to be ob- 
tained by the householder, the house- 
keeper or the mere boarder or lodger in 
the early boom days at Goldfield, Ton- 
opah, Bullfrog, Rhyolite, Skiddoo or any 
other of those southern Nevada ecommnu- 
nities that were not burdened with the 
trammels and conventionalties of settled 
civilization. 

There was one butcher in the eamp, bu. 
he sold his meat by Troy weight. Having 
no ice, he reckoned the demand to a dram 
and bought with meticulous caution. Of 
course, it was possible to procure canned 
goods and serve canned cornbeef hash and 
preserved vegetable, but the alkaline water 
did not seem to compound well with 
eanned goods. Nor have eanned foods 
a strong appeal in a region that was 
itself denatured in an early geological 
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process, and. where a fresh blade of grass 
would bring you down to your knees to 
worship. 

With beefsteak at three dollars a pound 
and lamb chops, wafer thin, one dollar 
each, it was not the least of Mrs Blank’s 
problems to devise how to make the steaks 
and chops go as far as possible. One 
young man of a whimsical turn, then a 
day laborer, now a millionaire, suggested 
that she pass one chop around so that 
the boarders might touch it, whereafter 
none could say he had not touched meat 
for so and so many days. The camp 
barber was unanimously chosen as earver, 
and it was no small part of the day’s 
enjoyment to watch him shave the meat 
into transparent filaments. When he had 
completed his task the entire table drew 
lots for the bone. 

True enough, there was an amplitude 
of beans (California beans—those large, 
substantial members of the Phaseolus vul- 
garis family), so great an abundance that 
they were not mentioned in polite conver- 
sation. For one man to eall another a 
bean eater, and intimate that he was a 
bean eater by preference, was to invite 
instant destruction. Strangers from Bos- 
ton were regarded with gloomy suspicion, 


and the representative of a preserved 
bean manufactory strangely vanished on 
the day of his arrival, the report going 
round that a vigilanee committee organ- 
ized from two Goldfield boarding houses 
had threatened him with an ominous array 
of hardware, and that he had run thirty- 
four miles to Tonopah in a precipitate 
endeavor to reach the railroad. 

There are some thoughtless young 
housewives who may feel constrained to 
ask, “If meats were so dreadfully high, 
why not have served chicken ?” 

My dear young women, chickens are 
not indigenous to Nevada soil. The first 
chicken to accomplish the journey from 
Reno to Goldfield was sold at auction ow 
a public thoroughfare and bid in at a 
fabulous price. The fortunate purchaser 
was pointed out for weeks afterward with 
gestures of awe and admiration, which got 
him into a habit of strutting and expand- 
ing his chest that he has not overcome to 
this day. 

Why, I heard one man say, the subject 
of poultry being broached at a modest 
Goldfield collatio: (menu: Purée St Ger- 
main, baked beans, salt pork, bean salad, 
bean pudding and canned brown bread) 
that if an elderly rooster, a trained, mus- 


** Just thrust bis bead and shoulders through the paper and then stepped in" 
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“You would awake with a queer feeling of seasickness, and thrusting your head out the window find that your 
dwelling was being borne briskly along by the strong arms of a score of men” 
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cular, gaunt athlete of a rooster, should 
make his appearance on the brow of 
Beelzebub Hill and announce his arrival 
by one short, sharp crow, before he could 
utter a second crow he would be the whirl- 
ing center of a struggling throng. 

“Tn whieh ease,” coneluded the soiemn 
gold hunter, eying dolefully his dish of 
bean pudding, “ the loss of life might not 
be confined to said cock.” 

Eventually cold-storage chickens came 
to Goldfield and were sold as low as 
fifty cents a pound in the local market. 
They were of a grade that by the exercise 
of patience and perseverance could be 
reduced to frieassee; that.is, if the frie- 


“* Boilee him, boilee him, boilee him'” 
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assee was interpreted in its strictly 
French sense—fried hash or medley. 
They made an excellent medley, delight- 
fully baffling to the palate, affording as 
interesting an experiment in digestion as 
ever one of Dr Wiley’s poison squads 
passed through. Rarely fatal, however. 
But as an American stew-fricassee, the 
eold-storage fowl that reached the desert 


was not such a success, especially if ten- 


derness was the ultimate aim. 

When one has boiled away at a chicken 
for a day or two it is rather trying to 
find that the meat is still impervious to 
the assault of sharp metal. Still, in the 


end, it bore a faint resemblance to chicken, 
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and if you added a litle veal and fresh 
pork to help out, a very passable dish 
was obtained. 

A stout, middle-aged Chinaman named 
Wong cooked for an old-time prospector 
who joined the first rush to Goldfield. 
He was a bachelor, but preferred the 
privacy of a little home of his own to 
cardboard hotels and boarding houses, 
where room-mates were thrust upon you 
in that hearty unconventional way that 
appertains to many Western institutions. 
If you didn’t like the enforced room-mate 
it was your privilege to sleep on the roof. 
No objection was raised to your sleeping 
on the roof. It was not even regarded as 
an eccentric thing to do—not by those 
who had been sleeping for any length of 
time on corn-husk mattresses. 

Well, this bachelor was one of the few 
fortunate ones who could afford to be 
exclusive, so he invested a small fortune 
in lumber and built himself a bungalow. 
He imported Wong from Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia, where the celestial had been chief 
cook and steward in a college fraternity 
house, 

Wong was both practical and ingenious. 
He did his own marketing and then set 
out to get results. He would take one 
of those ecold-storage chickens and boil 
it—boil it whole. You could not get 
him to tell you how long he boiled it. 
All he would say on the subject was, 
“Boilee him, boilee him, boilee him,” 
whereupon he would execute one of those 
lugubrious oriental winks that assured you 
the fowl had acquired all the boiling the 
oceasion demanded. 

However, the boiling was only the first 
step. At its conclusion Wong would 
deftly remove all the bones. He would 
then compound a rich dressing out of stale 
bread and things. Having stuffed the 
boiled and boned fowl, he would bind it 
with a stout cord, making it a compact 
prolate spheroid. This he would place in 
the icebox (there was an ice plant in Gold- 
field by that time), leave it there until 
he got his oil-burning stove oven going 
well and then launeh his piéce de résist- 
ance into the baking stage. Having baked 
it to a erisp brown, he would return it to 
the “safe” to cool, and when cool he 
would slice it thin and fry the slices in a 
creamy batter. 

Palatable! Why, if Wong had been 
cooking for Zeus and family on Mount 
Olympus and served them with just one 
such masterpiece, he would have been 
breveted at least one grade above a demi- 
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god and had the pick of the empyrean to 
start a constellation in. 

Unfortunately there were few cooks in 
Goldfield, or Tonopah, or Round Moun- 
tain, or Manhattan, or Bullfrog, or Skid- 
doo, or Little Johnny or any other south- 
ern Nevada gold eamp who couid hold a 
lard taper to Wong. There were other 
Chinamen and some Piute squaws avail- 
able to hire as cooks at exorbitant wages, 
but from what I could learn there was 
too much mystery and too little satisfae- 
tion in the results they obtained. When 
the Titian-haired manicure lady, who had 
established herself in the Goldfield arcade, 
advertised the loss of her white poodle 
in the two camp dailies, the advertise- 
ments were read with some misgivings 
by those who were prone to speculate on 
the methods of expediency sometimes em- 
ployed by Chinese and Piute cooks. 

There was no servant girl problem at 
first in this twentieth-century Golconda 
land, for it requires some stretch of the 
imagination to think of a Piute squaw 
as a girl. There was a squaw problem: 
so long as she remained sober she would 
work hard and faithfully. Unhappily 
she did not remain sober from choice. 

To illustrate that there were some sin- 
gularly complex phases involved in the 
broader problem of help, I quote the fol- 
lowing from the advertising columns of a 
Tonopah newspaper: 

WANTED.—A piano player. Must be 
a good dish washer. Apply, Glad Hand 
saloon. 

WANTED.—A swell 
wages to right party. Nationality and 
sex no object. Apply third Columbia 
street *dobe on the right. 


ok. Swell 


In the want columns of the camp dailies 
there oceasionally appeared an appeal of 
a different character. This one made 
quite an impression on my mind when I 
read it: 

WANTED.—A_ room-mate who does 
not snore, chew tobaceo or walk in his 
sleep. Apply Room X, Jones’s boarding 
house. 

The phrase “walk in his sleep” em- 
ployed in the above advertisement con- 
tained a subtle innuendo. Two men died 
very suddenly. The coroner in searching 
their clothing found the property of cit- 
izens who had shared their rooms with 
them. The eoroner’s verdict was: “ Sud- 
den death, due to sleep walking.” No 
mention was made of the fact that the 
deceased “ somnambulists ” had been shot. 
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“Your washerwoman accepted a mining claim for an uncollectable debt” 


Such a reference would have been consid- 
ered coarse and redundant. 

For the first year or two after settlers 
began to climb the altitudes of Esmeralda 
and Nye counties, housekeeping by fam- 
ilies was done on a very humble plan. 
The men who labored in the mines were 
able to rent what were termed cottages. 
They looked more like packing eases with 
four windows and a door. For a family 
to live in such tabloid dwellings (some 
were adobes of one room) could not hon- 
estly be called housekeeping. The cook- 
ing was done on a two-burner oil stove in 


an alcove closet. Washing was irregular, 
except in the cloudburst season and you 
were opulent enough to afford a rain bar- 
rel. And how women ever did any laun- 
dry work at all with that desert water 
was a mystery to me. It is so hard that 
shaving soap will seareely turn a lather, 
whereas with ordinary soap a cake would 
waste away in your hands without yield- 
ing a bubble. 

But the alkali in the water is excellent 
for the complexion, provided you use it 
internally as well as externally. Its ex- 
ternal use is slightly disagreeable, making 
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the skin seem hard and chalky, but when 
this feeling wears off, if it ever does, your 
skin has attained a fairness and brillianey 
that makes white-haired men appear 
youthful and women of any age fresh and 
charming. 

Readers of Bret Harte may recall Lib- 
erty Jones’s Discovery, and how that in- 
teresting young person was transformed 
from a scrawny, hollow-cheeked, yellow- 
skinned “gal” into a dazzling beauty 
by merely laving in and drinking of the 
waters of an arsenical spring in the 
Santa Cruz mountains. You will hear of 
just such transformations in the Nevada 
desert ; yes, and see on every hand radiant 
examples. Yet you must not rashly con- 
clude that there are not some unpleasant 
features involved in this beautifying 
process, aside from the stinging dryness 
of the skin after washing. When you 
stop drinking the water you discover you 
are poisoned with arsenic. 

No communities in the world advance 
more swiftly from a state of primitive 
settlement to modernized towns than the 
big gold camps in the far West. The 
poor become rich so suddenly that you are 
bewildered by the change, and the poor 
little clusters of shacks are just as swiftly 
transformed into humming, brilliantly 
lighted towns. 

Today a humble gold seeker may be liv- 
ing in a hutch of the simple architecture 
of a boxear. Tomorrow he is building a 
“ villa ” with real clapboards and shingles, 
hiring a Chinaman-of-all-work and send- 
ing to ’Frisco for a brass bed and a Per- 
sian rug. Some very pretty little houses 
begin to dot the barren landscape. A 
railroad stretches its metal arm down into 
the gold-bearing wilderness and links it 
with the outer world. Come tailors, 
modistes and milliners, soda water and 
ice cream, clergyman and drummers, pick- 
pockets and actors, and all that splendid 
procession from the cozy corners of civil- 
ization. 

Social conditions were decidedly per- 
plexing. Your washerwoman accepted a 
mining claim for an uncollectable debt. 
Suddenly the claim yields her a fortune, 
whereat, to show you that her wealth has 
not made her snobbish, she purchases an 
elaborate portable house and settles down 
as your next-door neighbor. 

However, if you take it into your head 
to move away from the vicinity of the 
‘fortunate lavandiére you would find the 
moving problem quite simple. A small 
force of husky men ean pull your house 
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up by the roots and carry it up a hill 
or down a slope without any great exer- 
tion; that is, unless your dwelling is a 
’dobe, or you happen to be one of the 
bonanza crowd and have gone in for 
heavy architecture. 

The ponderous type of dwelling was 
very late in arriving, especially at Gold- 
field. In fact, it did not arrive until a 
financial panie had caused the camp’s 
boom a very perceptible deflation. The 
simpler form of shack predominated. 
When a householder “ built light” it was 
simplicity itself to shift about from neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood, though when 
winter came with its blizzards you had to 
entwine yourself about the stove to keep 
warm. A fire in camp was a thrilling 
event before water became so plentiful 
that the barber shops charged only two 
dollars for a bath and you might use all 
the hot and cold water you liked for your 
ablutions. 

Goldfield’s first fire department con- 
sisted of a band of experienced piano 
movers. They paid no attention to the 
burning building, but rushed upon the 
surrounding structures and earried them 
to a safe distance from the flames. Was 
it your neighbor’s house that caught, you 
would awake with a queer feeling of sea- 
sickness, and thrusting your head out the 
window find that your dwelling was being 
borne briskly along by the strong arms of 
a score of men, to be set down wherever 
they listed. Entire neighborhoods could 
be changed overnight in this way. 

Fires are always mighty serious occa- 
sions in the arid dips of the southern 
Nevada desert. Those roving winds that 
seem to lurk like highwaymen in the 
shadows and hide away in the cavernous 
depths of canyons, growling and whisper- 
ing in the vast silences of the night, leap 
forth from their lares at the first uplift- 
ing tongue of flame. Entire camps have 
been destreyed in a few hours when the 
fire was allowed to gain headway and 
gather the devasting reinforcement of 
those fiendish desert winds. 

Rawhide, the latest boom eamp in Ne- 
vada, had seareely formed its main street 
and begun building with planed lumber 
when it was swept by a destructive fire 
that reduced to ashes its entire business 
district. 

Therefore, it is no excess of zeal on the 
part of the fire fighters to pick up your 
house and rush away with it without first 
knocking and asking, “By your leave.” 
They are acting not only for your salva- 
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tion but for the salvation of the entire 
community. 

Housewives who eannot be happy with- 
out their little gardens and their window 
boxes, their potted palms, rubber plants 
and trailing vines had better make a wide 
detour of the Nevada desert. Nothing 
grows in the treasure hills and vales of 
the Great Basin save the Joshua tree, a 
shabby variety of Yucea palm, sage brush 
and the greasewood bush, and there is 
not enough nourishment in these to sup- 
port the most hardy little family of jack 
rabbits. It is the rankest of vegetation, 
fibrous, serawny, deathlike, and it sprouts 
from a flinty alkaline soil that has been 
barren of blossom since it originally 
emerged from chaos in masses of molten 
lava, 

In Goldfield there was the wife of a 
bonanza mine operator who pined for a 
little lawn. Her husband freighted down 
from the Washoe range a thousand-dol- 
lar earload of sod. It was carefully laid 
out before the tiny cottage by an expert 
gardener borrowed from a garden estate 
in southern California for the purpose, 
and generously sprinkled with water 
bought by the gallon. It was summer- 
time, and usually 100 degrees in the shade 
at noon. For a day or two the liberally 
watered sod looked quite fresh, and a 
few blades of grass raised their heads 
proudly. Hundreds came from miles 
around to feast their eyes on this littl 
patch of verdant green. ; 

The gold miner’s wife was overjoyed 
and sent to Sacramento for a box of rose 
bushes. She would have a little oasis of 
her own. But, alas, one shimmering after- 
noon it began to blow! Spirals of sand 
rose up on the hill slopes and danced 
down the trails and into the eamp, gaining 
velocity and volume with every revolu- 
tion. First came one little sandspout and 
tripped a sprightly saraband on the little 
lawn; then came another, a trifle larger, 
and danced like a mad Dervisher from 
corner to corner of the square of sod. 
Presently a very ballet of sandspouts were 
performing their bewildering evolutions 
about the cottage, merging at last one into 
the other and becoming a prodigious 
whirlblast of alkaline dust. And when 
this ernel visitation had passed the little 
lawn had vanished. Deluged with a reck- 
less waste of water not a solitary blade 
of grass could be brought to raise its head. 
The poisonous dust had killed swiftly and 
thoronghly. 

As has already been stated in this chron- 
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iele, only the very prosperous, a few mine 
operators, proprietors of gambling houses 
and exploiters of wildeat mining stock, 
could at first afford to build bungalows 
and real little cottages in which to settle 
their families with any degree of ‘eom- 
fort. Even they at times were sorely 
pressed to obtain material for the build- 
ing. Frequently it was necessary to di- 
vide the rooms with gtiff paper partitions. 

In fact, there was one hotel—ealled Mil- 
ler’s Annex—that was a veritable bandbox 
in structure. It was rushed up in a hurry 
when there was a dearth of lumber. Suf- 
ficient seantling was obtained to erect 
the framework and there was enough 
three-quarter-inch pine for the roof. But 
when it came to providing outer walls 
and partitions to separate the interior 
into twoseore guest’s rooms not a plank 
remained. In other communities the 
building operations might have been sus- 
pended until lumber arrived. In Gold- 
field, however, there was pressing need 
for the immediate completion of the 
hotel. 

The guests were there, clamoring for 
accommodations. Sleeping on billiard 
tables and three in a three-quarter bed 
in a compressed lodging house had become 
irksome. Mrs Miller’s heart went out to 
those would-be guests, who were almost 
frantie to pay her four dollars a day for 
any sort of a room with a bed in it. 

She was a resourceful little woman who 
had had experience in the Yukon country, 
so she decided to wall up the rooms of 
her hotel with or without the conventional 
material. As paper was the only substi- 
tute obtainable, paper was used. It was 
a brown, opaque paper of the sort used 
sometimes for backing laths in new 
buildings. It was tacked up in a day and 
the guests poured in. 

Each room had a bed, a washstand, a 
hickory towel, a bar of soap and a kero- 
sene lamp. There were no windows and 
the floor was uncarpeted. The beds weve 
right comfortable if you made a soft 
hollow in the corn-husk mattresses, and in 
the daytime a dim, gray light seeped in 
through the paper and eracks so that you 
could see to dress. 

That bright August morning I was pro- 
vided with a key to No 13 in Miller’s 
Annex I felt almost overwhelmed by the 
unusual luxuries, having slept indiffer- 
ently the night before on a deal table. 
I promised myself that I would go to 
bed early and get a delicious sleep. And 
as it happened so did the oeeupants of 
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Nos 12, 14, 10, 9, 8, 7 and divers others 
promise themselves that they would go to 
bed early and try out the comforts of 
their new quarters. 

The man in No 12 was first away into 
slumberland. He snored in a deep res- 
onant key that I could hear just as 
plainly as if he had been under my bed. 
No 11 gave a more varied performance, 
whistling in between octaves. I could not 
analyze No 10’s chest tones so well, not 
because the walls of his room deadened 
the sound at all, but because No 9, farther 
down the corridor, went a full seale higher 
on the organ notes. 

Three rooms adjoined the three inner 
walls of my chamber. In two of them 
the snoring had attained the strident 
pitch of a steam ecalliope, when suddenly 
a peevish individual who oceupied the 
third room thrust his head through the 
wall of my room and charged me with 
responsibility for both disturbances. I 
lighted my lamp and talked to him awhile 
in tones that awoke some of the sonorous 
sleepers. Then I managed to drop off 
myself amid mutterings, rumblings and 
whisperings, as if we had all been in 
one great unpartitioned dormitory. 

Practical jokers and men of boyish 
fancies delighted in that tissue-walled 
hotel. Once in a while dogs and eats 
were tossed through the walls, landing on 
the beds of slumbering guests. This was 
a favorite and effective method of waking 
late sleepers, and by the time the precious 
lumber and plaster arrived the structure 
bore the appearance of having been 
through a strenuous siege. 

But it was not until “Ketch” Van 
Loan ensconced himself at the end of the 
corridor that we experienced to the full 
the airy possibilities of the “adamant 
inn,” as Miller’s Annex was playfully 
termed. 

“Ketch” was an abbreviation of 
Ketchell, but there was certainly no abbre- 
viation about the man. Six feet three, 
his shoulders were as broad as the stern 
panel of a hack. It was said of him dur- 
ing his brief career as a rancher in the 
San Fernando Valley that he could toss 
a three-hundred-pound bale of alfalfa 
over his bungalow, and to look at him you 
would surmise that he could bend iron 
bars and snap chains of steel. 

Withal he had a little round head 
thatched with an upstanding tuft of tow- 
colored hair, big blue eyes that were pro- 
found wells of innocence and the full, 
fair and rosy cheek of the cherubim. 
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He was a boy every ounce of him, de- 
spite his thirty years, his roughing it in 
Alaskan and Nevada goldfields and his 
tendencies for oceasional sybaritie revels. 

He called himself an early riser, did 
this engaging young man, and then qual- 
ified the statement by adding, “ Early in 
the afternoon,” wherefore you will under- 
stand that he was wont to sit up to watch 
those marvelous golden dawns on the 
desert, excusing this failing on the ground 
that he was a nature worshiper and that 
there was nothing quite so fine in nature 
as a night on the Nevada desert, followed 
by the glories of daybreak when Phoebus 
painted the purple hills with vermilion 
and gold. 

When he engaged his room he very 
solemnly objected to the absence of win- 
dows, and much to the annoyance of Mrs 
Miller cut out two squares of paper with 
his ease knife. Later that same night, or 
rather deep in the wee sma’ hours, when 
we all slept profoundly, he eut us all 
windows in our rooms so that we might 
look out on the sage brush wilderness be- 
yond. He did this for harmony’s sake, 
he said, and then having donned a suit 
of scarlet silk pajamas began to wake 
the morning echoes with a roystering bal- 
lad that was once popular at Nome. 

He kept this up until a universal pro- 
test rumbled down the corridor of paper 
rooms, whereupon he eried: “ Well, 
maties, I will come and sing you each a 
gentle lullaby.” Then I could hear him 
coming through the rooms, singing in a 
voice that had far more volume than 
melody. He did not knock or beg per- 
mission to enter—just thrust his head and 
shoulders through the paper and then 
stepped in through the aperture like a 
clown bursting through a paper hoop. 
And it was a startling entrance that he 
made in his flaming silken garments. 

At first there were angry grumblings of 
the disturbed sleepers, and now and then 
a threat of shooting, only to be followed 
by explosive guffaws of laughter; for the 
novelty of having a tow-headed giant in 
scarlet pajamas burst calmly through 
one wall of your room, stop at the foot 
of your bed and sing an absurd stanza of 
an extemporized lullaby and then pass 
on through the other wall into your neigh- 
bor’s room was not an occasion to gloom 
over. 

He went the entire length of the cor- 
ridor on the south side, then turned into 
the north corridor of rooms and passed 
up through the walls of that, pelted with 
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shoes and other missiles that came handy, 
but never ceasing in his ridiculous chant. 

Finally, when he had returned to his 
own chamber, we could hear him dive into 
bed. But before he gave himself up to 


sleep he roared out: “Sweet dreams, 
lads. We’re all a happy family now, and 
the ventilation is perfeetly grand.” Then 
he dropped off into the still slumber of an 
infant. 


The Week-End Cottage 


An Episode 


By Jerome K. Jerome 


Author of Three Men in a Boat, Tea Table Talk, ete 


T WAS our cow that woke 
#1 me the first morning. I 
did not know it was our 
cow—not at the time. I 
didn’t know we had a cow. 
I looked at my wateh; it 
was half-past two. I 
thought maybe she would go to sleep 
again, but her idea was that the day had 
begun. I went to the window; the moon 
was at the full. She was standing by 
the gate, her head inside the garden. I 
took it her anxiety was lest we might 
miss any of it. Her neck was stretched 
out straight, her eyes toward the sky— 
which gave to her the appearanee of a 
long-eared alligator. 

I have never had much to do with cows; 
I don’t know how you talk to them. I 
told her to “ be quiet,” and to “lie down,” 
and made pretense to throw a boot at her. 
It seemed to cheer her, having an au- 
dience; she added half a dozen extra notes. 
TI never knew before a cow had so much 
in her. There is a thing one sometimes 
meets with in the suburbs—or one used 
to. I do not know whether it is still ex- 
tant, but when I was a boy it was quite 
common. It has a hurdy-gurdy fixed to 
its waist and a drum strapped on behind, 
a row of pipes hanging from its face and 
bells and elappers from most of its other 
joints. It plays them all at once, and 
smiles. This cow reminds me of it—with 
organ effects added. She didn’t smile; 
there was that to be said in her favor. 

I hoped that if I made believe to be 
asleep she would get discouraged, so I 
closed the window ostentatiously, and 
went back to bed. But it only had the 
effect of putting her on her mettle. “ He 
did not eare for that last,’ I imagined 


her saying to herself. “I wasn’t at my 
best. There wasn’t feeling enough in it.” 
She kept it up for about half an hour, 
and then the gate against which, I sup- 
pose, she had been leaning gave way with 
a erash. That frightened her, and I 
heard her gallop off across the field. 

I was on the point of dozing off again 
when a pair of pigeons settled on the 
windowsill and began to coo. It is a 
pretty sound when you are in the mood 
for it. I wrote a poem once—a simple 
thing, but instinet with longing—while 
sitting under a tree and listening to the 
cooing of a pigeon. But that was in the 
afternoon. My only longing now was 
for a gun. Three times I got out of bed 
and “ shoo’d” them away. The third time 
I remained by the window till I had got 
it firmly into their heads that I really 
did not want them. My behavior on the 
former two occasions they had evidently 
judged to be mere playfulness. 

I had just got back to bed again when 
an owl began to sereech. That is another 
sound I used to think attractive—so 
weird, so mysterious. It is Browning, I 
think, who says that you never get the 
desired one and the time and the place all 
right together. If the beloved one is 
with you, it is the wrong plaee or at the 
wrong time; and if the time and the 
place happen to be right, then it is the 
party that is wrong. 

The owl was all right; I like owls. The 
place was all right. He had struck the 
wrong time, that was all. Eleven o’clock 
at night, when you can’t see him, and 
naturally feel that you want to, is the 
proper time for an owl. Perched on 
the roof of a cowshed in the early dawn 
he looks silly. He clung there, flapping 
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his wings and screeehing at the top of 
his voice. What it was he wanted | am 
sure I don’t know; and, anyhow, it didn’t 
seem the way to get it. He eame to this 
conclusion himself at the end of about 
twenty minutes, and shut himself up and 
went home. I thought I was going to 
have at last some peace, when a corn- 
crake—a ereature upon whom Nature has 
bestowed a song like to the tearing of 
calico sheets mingled with the sharpening 
of saws—settled somewhere in the garden 
and set to work to praise its Maker ac- 
cording to its lights. 

I have a friend, a poet, who lives just 
off the Strand, and spends his evenings 
at the Garrick Club. He writes occa- 
sional verse for the evening papers, and 
talks about the “silent country, drowsy 
with the weight of languors.” One of 
these times I’ll lure him down for a Sat- 
urday to Monday, and let him find out 
what the eountry really is—let him hear 
it. He is becoming too much of a 
dreamer; it will do him good, wake him 
up a bit. The cornerake after a while 
stopped quite suddenly with a jerk, and 
for quite five minutes there was silence. 

“Tf this continues for another five,” 
I said to myself, “I'll be asleep.” I felt 
it coming over me. I had .hardly mur- 
mured the words when the cow turned 
up again. I should say she had been 
somewhere and had had a drink. She was 
in better voice than ever. 

lt oceurred to me this would be an 
opportunity to make a few notes on the 
Sunrise. The literary man is looked to 
for oceasional descriptions of the sunrise. 
Anyhow, further sleep was impossible. 
I slipped on a few things—nothing elab- 
orate, put a notebook in my pocket and 
went down. 

Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say, “ Opened the door and was down.” 
These old-fashioned stairs want practice. 
There is no landing whatever, and they 
are just as steep as a ladder. I picked 
myself up and started for the door. It 
took more finding than I could have be- 
lieved possible. The shutters were closed, 
and the whole place was in pitch dark- 
ness. 

The idea had been to furnish this cot- 
tage only with things that were absolutely 
necessary, but the room appeared to me 
to be overcrowded. There was a milking 
stool, which is a thing made purposely 
so that it may not be easily upset. If 
I tumbled over it once I tumbled over it 
a dozen times. I got hold of it at last 
and carried it about with me: I thought 


I would use it to hit the cow—that is, 
when I had found the front door. I knew 
it led out of the parlor, but could not ree- 
ollect its exact position. I argued that 
if I kept along the wall I would be bound 
to come to it. I found the wall, and set 
off full of hope. 

I suppose the explanation was that, 
without knowing it, I must have started 
with the door—not the front door, the 
other door—leading into the kitehen. [ 
crept along carefully, feeling my way, 
and struck quite new things altegether— 
things I had no reeolleetion of, and that 
hit me in fresh places. I climbed over 
what I presumed to be a beer barrel, and 
landed among bottles: there were dozens 
upon dozens of them. To get away from 
these bottles I had to leave the wall; but 
I found it again, as I thought, and I 
felt along it for another half a dozen 
yards or so, and then eame again upon 
bottles—the room appeared to be paved 
with bottles. 

A little further on I rolled over another 
beer barrel. As a matter of fact, it was 
the same beer barrel, but I did not know 
this. At the time it seemed to me that 
Robina had made up her mind to run a 
publichouse. I found the milking stool 
again, and started afresh, and before | 
had gone a dozen steps was in among the 
bottles again. Later on, in the broad day- 
light, it was easy enough to understand 
what had happened. I had been carefully 
feeling my way round and round a screen. 
I got so sick of these bottles, and so 
tired of rolling over those everlasting 
beer barrels, that I abandoned the wali 
and plunged boldly into space. 

I had barely started, when, looking up, 
I saw the sky above me; a star was 
twinkling just above my head. Had I 
been wide awake, and had the cow stopped 
bellowing for just one minute, I would 
have guessed that, somehow or another, I 
had got into a chimney. But, as things 
were, the wonder and the mystery of it 
all appalled me. Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland would have appeared to me, 
at the moment, in the nature of a guide 
to travelers. Had a rockinghorse or a 
lobster suddenly appeared to me I should 
have sat and talked to it; and if it had 
not answered me I should have thought it 
sulky and been hurt. I took a step for- 
ward, and the star disappeared, just as 
if somebody had blown it out. I was 
not surprised in the least. I was expect- 
ing anything to happen. 

I found a door, and it opened quite 
easily. A wood was in front of me. I 
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couldn’t see any cow anywhere, but I still 
heard her. It all seemed quite natural. I 
would wander into the wood; most likely 
I would meet her there, and she would 
be smoking a pipe. In all probability she 
would know some poetry. 

With the fresh air my senses gradually 
came back to me, and I began to under- 
stand why it was I could not see the cow. 
The reason was that the house was be- 
tween us. By some mysterious process 
I had been discharged into the back gar- 
den. I still had the milking stool in my 
hand, but the cow no longer troubled 
me. Let her see if she could wake Veron- 
ica by merely bellowing outside the door: 
it was more than I had ever been able 
to do. 

I sat down on the stool and opened my 
notebook. I headed the page, “ Sunrise 
in July: Observations and Emotions,” 
and I wrote down at once, lest I should 
forget it, that towards three o’elock a 
faint light is discernible, and added that 
this light gets stronger as the time goes 
on. 
It sounded footling even to myself, but 
I had been reading a novel of the realis- 
tie school that had been greatly praised 
for its actuality. There is a demand in 
some quarters for this class of observa- 
tion. I likewise made a note that the 
pigeon and the cornerake appear to be 
among the earliest of Nature’s children 
to welcome the coming day, and added 
that the sereech owl may be heard, per- 
haps at its best, by anyone earing to rise 
for the purpose, some quarter of an hour 
before the dawn. That was all I could 
think of just then. As regards emotions, 
I did not seem to have any. 

I lit a pipe and waited for the sun. 
The sky in front of me was tinged with 
a faint pink. Every moment it blushed 
a deeper red. I maintain that anyone, 
not an expert, would have said that was 
the portion of the horizon on which to 
keep one’s eye. I kept my eye upon it, 
but no sun appeared. I lit another pipe. 
The sky in front of me was now a blaze 
of glory. I scribbled a few lines, likening 
the scattered clouds to brides blushing 
at the approach of the bridegroom. That 
would have been all right if, later on, 
they hadn’t begun to turn green: it 
seemed the wrong color for a_ bride. 
Later on still they went yellow, and that 
spoilt the simile past hope. One cannot 
wax poetical about a bride who at the 
approach of the bridegroom turns first 
green and then yellow; you can only feel 
sorry for her. 


I waited some more. The sky in front 
of me grew paler every moment. I began 
to fear that something had happened to 
the sun. If I hadn’t known so much 
astronomy I should have said that. he 
had changed his mind and gone back 
again. I rose with the idea of seeing into 
things. He had been up, apparently, for 
hours; he had got up at the back of me. 
It seemed to be nobody’s fault. I put my 
pipe into my pocket and strolled round 
to the front. The cow was still there; 
she was pleased to see me, and started 
bellowing again. 


I heard a sound of whistling. It pro-- 


ceeded from a farmer’s boy. I hailed 
him, and he climbed a gate and came to 
me across the field. He was a cheerful 
youth. He nodded to the cow, and hoped 
she had had a good night; he pronounced 
it “ nihet.” 

“You know the cow?” I said. 

“ Well,” he explained, “ we don’t pre- 
cisely move in the same set. Sort o’ 
business relationship, more like—if you 
understand me?” 

Something about this boy was worrying 
me. He did not seem like a real farmer’s 
boy. But then, nothing seemed quite 
real this morning. My feeling was to let 
things go. 

“ Whose cow is it?” I asked. 

He stared at me. 

“T want to know to whom it belongs,” 
I said. “I want to restore it to him.” 

“ Exeuse me,” said the boy, “ but where 
do you live?” 

He was making me cross. “ Where do 
I live?” I retorted. “ Why, in this eot- 
tage. You don’t think I’ve got up early 
and come from a distance to listen to this 
cow? Don’t talk so much. Do you know 
whose cow it is, or don’t you?” 

“Tt’s your cow,” said the boy. 

It was my turn to stare. 

“But I haven’t got a cow,” I told him. 

“Yus, you have,’ he persisted. 
“You’ve got that cow.” 

She had stopped bellowing for a mo- 
ment. She was not the cow I felt I could 
ever take a pride in. At some time or 
other, quite recently, she must have sat 
down in some mud. 

“How did I get her?” I demanded. 

“The young lidy,” explained the boy. 
“She came rahnd to our plice on Tues- 
day—” 

I began to see light. “An excitable 
young lady—talks very fast—never waits 
for the answer?” 

“With jolly fine eyes,” added the boy 
approvingly. 
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“And she ordered a cow?” 

“ Didn’t seem to ‘ave strength enough 
to live another d’y withahut it.” 

“ Any stipulation made concerning the 
priee of the cow?” 

“ Any what?” 

“The young lady with the eyes; did 
she think to ask the price of the cow?” 

“No sordid details was entered into, so 
far as I could ’ear,” replied the boy. 

They would not have been—by Robina. 
“ Any hint let fall as to what the cow 
was wanted for?” 

“The lidy gives us to understand,” 
said the boy, “that fresh milk was ’er 
idea.” 
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That surprised me; that was thoughtful 
of Robina. “ And this is the cow?” 

“TI towed her rahnd last night. I 
didn’t knock at the door and tell yer 
abaht ’er, cos, to be quite frank with yer, 
there wasn’t anybody in.” 

“ What is she bellowing for?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the boy, “it’s only a 
theory, e’ course, but I should s’y, from 
the look of ‘er, that she wanted to be 
milked.” 

“ But it started bellowing at half-past 
two,” I argued. “It doesn’t expect to be 
milked at half-past two, does it?” 

“ Meself,” said the boy, “ I’ve given up 
looking for sense in cows.” 


Elinor: A Study from Life 


By Betty Godfrey 


LINOR is a_ person whose 
name is seldom mentioned 
without the adjective brilliant 
or elever. It began almost 
as soon as she .could speak, 
when, as the only child in a 
large circle of devoted aunts and adoring 
grandparents, everything she said or did 
was regarded with admiring wonder. At 
school her parents were continually im- 
pressing upon her teachers, her classmates 
and herself that her intelleetual powers 
were much out of the common. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Elinor would have been in 
disgrace five days a week if her friends 
had not helped her with her arithmetic 
and algebra problems. She made a good 
impression at recitations because she had 
a fatal gift for reading over several pages 
of history or science just before class and 
then repeating it almost word for word, 
but the next day she could hardly recall a 
single line. She did badly in examina- 
tions, but this her family explained on the 
ground that so talented and highly organ- 
ized a girl was too upset by such an 
ordeal to do herself justice. 

At college it was much the same. 
Pretty, light-hearted, impulsive and gen- 
erous, Elinor was emphatieally lovable, 
and there were always plenty of friends 
to adore and help her. Her marks were 
low, but a certain readiness with her pen 
and a turn for dramaties gave her an 
easily earned reputation for brillianey. 


One vacation she went abroad and aceu- 
mulated a collection of telling phrases on 
the art, literature, drama and polities of 
Europe, which made quite an impression 
if one chanced to know little of these sub- 
jeets. Withal, one could not say that she 
posed, consciously at least, but she had 
always been told how unusually gifted 
she was, and naturally she tried to live 
up to her reputation. 

She came home from college and 
promptly fell in love with a man ten years 
older than herself, a quiet, kindly busi- 
ness man, who never tried to shine or 
feigned a knowledge of things of which 
he was ignorant nor an interest in those 
for which he did not care. Elinor loved 
him for the strength and simplicity of 
his nature, and his devotion to her was 
absolute. 

During her engagement, which was a 
short one, her family bemoaned the fact 
that he was not good enough for Elinor, 
but she was perfeetly happy and replied, 
with much sense, that the man whom they 
would think good enough for her was an 
impossible paragon who didn’t and 
couldn’t exist. As time went on it was 
less easy to turn aside such criticisms, and 
it was not long after her marriage before 
Elinor realized that her friends agreed 
with her family. Their innuendoes were 
too guarded to be resented openly, too 
obvious to be misunderstood. She, how- 
ever, was still deeply in love with Philip 
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and thought that such senseless remarks 
had had no effect upon her attitude 
toward him. At the end of a year she 
had only reached the point where she 
wished he would talk a little more and 
knew something of the Mona Lisa and 
Bernard Shaw. 

It was six months or more after this 
that Florence gave her famous mystery 
party, to which she invited only eight inti- 
mate friends. She imported a Japanese 
fortune teller from a nearby town and 
talked much beforehand of the woman’s 
marvelous powers. When the day came 
one girl after another went into the dimly 
lighted room and came out looking 
startled and acknowledging that she had 
heard strange things. Elinor was one of 
the last. After telling her the chief 
events of her past life the woman went 
on, in broken English, “ You have mar- 
ried a man who is your inferior. But 
your affinity lives and one day you will 
meet him. I see him coming, slowly, 
slowly. With your present husband you 
will never know true happiness, but he 
will die and you will marry again. Then 
you will be very happy.” Elinor tried to 
laugh it off, but the words haunted her. 
If the fortune teller knew so much of her 
past, might she not have some occult 
knowledge of her future? It was not 
until several years later, when the mis- 
chief had been done, that Elinor dis- 
covered that Florence had told the woman 
all about her friends’ affairs and the 
information had been used to good pur- 


pose. 

About this time Elinor got into the 
way of going out alone in the evening. 
It began gradually. Philip came home 
at night too tired to go out, especially to 
see people who so evidently did not care 
about him. At first Elinor’s friends asked 
them both, and when she said Philip 
would be too tired, urged her to come 
without him. It soon became a matter of 
course to ask her without suggesting that 
he accompany her. Nor was it any better 
when she invited her friends to her house. 
Philip was a hospitable soul and loved 
to have company, but these guests made 
it so apparent that his conversation bored 
them and that they only listened to him 
for Elinor’s sake, that he soon had let- 
ters to write whenever she expected 
friends. He was a sensitive man and all 
this wounded him deeply, although he 
was too proud to show it. 

Before long something happened to 
make a bad matter worse. Some years 
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earlier a young man who had been rather 
attentive to Elinor in her eollege days 
had gone away to make name and fortune 
for himself as a journalist. He had been 
fairly suecessful and now returned to his 
native town to be lionized for a month or 
so. Elinor’s friends at once took it for 
granted that two such talented persons 
must be kindred souls. They were thrown 
much together and Elinor enjoyed the 
man’s accounts of his life among the 
young literary and artistic sets of New 
York, San Francisco and Paris. 

Shortly before his departure he told 
her, in discreetly indirect phrases, that - 
she had made a great mistake in marry- 
ing a man who could neither appreciate 
her mental gifts nor satisfy the subtleties 
of her strangely complex nature; that 
he himself understood her as no other 
man could—and at this point Elinor, 
pretending to think it a jest, managed to 
join the others. It was a shock to her, 
and for a few weeks she made an honest 
effort to remedy matters. She coaxed 
Philip to go out with her and when she 
asked her friends to the house she tried 
to make him the center of interest. But 
he had grown quieter, more reserved than 
ever and could hardly help showing his 
disapproval of those who had so thought- 
lessly encouraged the intimacy between 
his wife and a former admirer. 

Not accomplishing anything in this 
way, Elinor next turned her attention to 
certain business friends of Philip’s whom 
he had long wished to ask to dinner. But 
she had pronounced them utterly uninter- 
esting and had put off the evil day from 
month to month. Now she insisted on 
having them, and with the best intentions 
in the world and an overwhelming sense 
of her own superiority, treated them with 
such kindly condescension that they went 
away foaming at the mouth and Philip 
has found it advisable to entertain them 
at the club ever since. 

After these failures it was natural that 
Elinor should slip back into the old ways. 
Her manner to her husband grew more 
and more patronizing and he devoted 
himself more and more to his business, 
so nowadays they see very little of each 
other. Elinor is nervously eager for ex- 
citement and lives at high pressure all the 
time. Their only child, a little girl with 
her mother’s ready wit, has already 
adopted her mother’s contemptuously tol- 
erant attitude toward her father. 
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The Fresh Air Peeress 


By Grace Aspinwall 


Viscountess of 
Helmsly is called the 
fresh air peeress. She 
is the daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of 
Warwick and is a living 
lesson to the world of 
women. Truly the daughter of a hundred 
earls, and having vast wealth and one of 
the loftiest social positions in England, 
she has chosen of her own free sweet will 
to live a simple outdoor life with her pets 
in preference to a brilliant life at court. 
She is happier in a simple print frock 
and a sunbonnet than 
in a satin court train 
and a erown of dia- 
monds. And she knows 
perfeetly the worth of 
each, as she has weighed 
each in her own bal- 
ance, and the court train 
and the tiara swing 
light against the solid 


weight of the little 
print froek and_ the 
sunbonnet. She has 


appeared several times 
at court for the sake of 
her position and has 
been a radiantly beauti- 
ful figure in her superb 


robes diamonds. 
She does all that is 
required of her socially 
and thus’ earns her 
right to the blessed 


freedom in the country 
that she loves so well. 
Lady Helmsly is alto- 
gether a new kind of 
noblewoman, for it is 
not often that one finds 
this pastoral love so 
deeply ingrained in a 
woman of lofty 
position. Of course we 
all think back to Marie 
Antoinette her 
dairy at Versailles, but 
that is not a fair com- 
parison, for it was the 
distracted frivoling of 
an ennuied queen, while 
Lady Helmsly’s choice 


is prompted by her sweet, wholesome and 
wholly loving nature and temperament. 
She not only turns to nature and its sim- 
plicity for her own gratification, but her 
loving heart has made her adored through- 
out Warwickshire, where she was born and 
bred. She goes about among the poor 
with her smiling, beautiful face, and is 
always ready to lend assistance to those 
in need or in trouble. A veritable Saint 
Elizabeth in a print frock. 

Lady Helmsly was born and brought up 
in historie Warwick eastle, which all 
tourists know as one of the most wonder- 
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The fair lady as a cowboy 


ful and beautiful of all the old English 
eastles. She isa great beauty herself and 
the daughter of one of the most famous 
court beauties of modern times. It would 
seem that everything desirable has been 
given her by the gods, and withal her 
greatest attraction is her love for outdoor 
life in the country. 

When she is at court she is the great 
lady of high degree, acting her part and 


living up to the last letter of what her 
birth and position require. She dances 
with royal princes and chats gayly with 
the King and Queen, yet when she is 
milking her pet cow the next day, dressed 
in a pereale frock and a muslin sunbon- 
net, or leading her bossies to pasture, she 
is the real woman, back to the sod and 
perfect happiness, back to freedom and 
fresh air and bountiful nature and she 
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A daughter of a hundred earls in her milkmaid role 


bubbles over with joy and abounding 
health. 

Can one imagine a fuller, finer life, 
rounded out on every side, full of the 
finest things that the human heart ean 
wish for, and made beautiful by feelings 
of sympathy, charity and a perfect har- 
mony with nature? 

And this is why the beautiful Vis- 
countess is a living lesson to us all. She 
teaches that it is far finer to live a per- 
feetly rounded life rather than one turned 
only to one light. Society women are apt 
to develop but the one side, yet here is 
one of the highest rank who has proven 
to the world that pastoral pleasures give 
to life a fullness that nothing else ean, 
warding off every possibility of ennui or 
dissatisfaction. Ennui is a sign of the 
wasting of the electric forces, and Lady 
Helmsly keeps her electrie forees re- 
newed from the soil, as it were, for eon- 
tact with nature is the surest and quickest 
way of creating electric and magnetic 
energy and building up abounding health. 
Lady Helmsly’s face is abloom with 
color, her hair and eyes brilliant with 
health and her figure elastie and graceful. 
When she does leave her pastoral life for 
a few dazzling days at court she is always 
conspicuous for her radiant appearance. 


The Countess of Warwick, Lady 


Helmsly’s mother, is deeply interested, as 
all the world knows, in the finer socialistic 
movements of the day. She believes in 
living and letting live, and in spite of her 
lofty position she has always entertained 
very democratic ideas in a great many 


ways. For example, she sent her three 
children, Lord Brooke, Lady Helmsly 


(then Lady Marjorie Greville) and little 
Lord Maynard Greviile, to the publie 
schools in Warwick, a thing without pree- 
edent in the nobility of England. Lady 
Warwick met the protests of relatives and 
friends with the ealm reply that she 
wanted her children to know life as it 
really is, and not as it is presented in 
one little cirele, and so the little -noble- 
men and the little noble girl attended 
the common sehool, and were wonderfully 
happy in consequence. 

Lady Marjorie was graduated in due 
time from the Warwick High School, and 
then her mother sent her to Paris to a 
famous finishing school. 

Then this wonderful peeress made her 
debut at court and was presented at a 
great Drawing Room and wore a splen- 
did white satin gown, and the next year 
she was married at Warwick castle to 
Viscount Helmsly, who has the same love 
of outdoor life and the joys of the coun- 
try as has his lovely wife. 
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A Living-Room Kitchen 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


HE kitchen, of which two 
views are here given, is 
one of the “ living-room 
kitchens ” shown in the 
village of artisans’ cot- 
tages at the Hessian Art 
Exposition last summer. 
It was designed by a Hessian architect, 
Mr Mahr, and is the kitchen of the cot- 
tage presented to the exposition by the 
manufacturing firm, Dygkerhoff & Sons. 

A kitchen has peculiar possibilities for 
artistie interpretation. It is intimately 
related to the health and welfare of the 
family life and contributes a full share 
of the household work. A dishpan or a 
teakettle, a ladle or a strainer; in fact, 
every dish, pan or pot in the kitchen, is an 
active member of society and from every 
sociological point of view entitled to a 
full share of beauty. There can be 
no lovelier thought than a world where 
every workman has a beautiful home, and 
where the useful, beneficent kitchen is no 
longer humbled but brought intg its own. 

The pantry nook, with its cupboards 
and dish racks, and its low ceiling, has 
a very homey look and contributes much 
to the good looks of the kitchen. It has 
that indefinable quality we call charm, but 
it is full of practical suggestions. Our 
American ways and customs differ, of 
course, from the English or German, but 
that does not make the foreign work any 
the less inspiring. In fact, it stimulates 
us to express in our own individual way 
the thoughts that we admire in it. The 
living-room kitchen is a practical idea in 
our country. It is eminently useful in 
tenements and cottages that ean afford 
only three or four rooms. The longer we 
live and the more experience we have, 
the more we know that mere inequalities 
of wealth are insignificant in this world 
as long as a family ean live together hap- 
pily, strong in the face of temptation. 
Among the poorer classes, an attractive 
kitchen means much, not only for their 
happiness, but for their moral welfare. 
A eozy corner, with a seat and table and 
a lamp above it, is not only an attractive 
idea in furnishine; it is a moral foree 
that keeps a family at home in the even- 
ings. 


As for eating in the kitehen, the cozy 


corner, with its inviting cups and saucers, 
makes us actually forget the very exist- 
ence, even in theory, of a dining room! 
The pictures used in its decoration show 
to what good uses modern, inexpensive 
prints can be put, how they can ennoble 
the humblest spot with their message and 
make it significant with thought. The 
shelf above shows the decorative value of 
kitchenware and dishes. Teakettles, cof- 
fee pots, milk pitchers and copper uten- 
sils are in their native haunt in the kitchen 
and contribute as much to its decoration 
as they ever do toward that of an artist’s 
studio. There is a high pleasure in the 
love of beauty in still life, but it is an 
inexpensive pleasure open to everyone 
who will. 

The deep window sill, like the low pan- 
try nook, is an architectural detail that 
makes for hominess. It owes its depth to 
the way in which the window frames 
have been set against the outer edge of 
the brick wall. In the same way the pan- 
try nook owes its lowness, with all its 
decorative value, to the exterior design of 
the house, which brings the roof eaves 
down low at the corners. The wooden 
strip that unites the hight of the door, of 
the pantry nook and of the seat, is not 
only good for the decorative unity of 
these three parts; it shows an excellent 
way of relieving the monotony that we 
are so apt to feel in a square room, espe- 
cially when its hight is almost equal to 
its other dimensions. 

The mission of horizontal lines is often 
to domesticate. That is the reason the 
study of horizontal lines is interesting. 
That is the reason why women ought to 
be interested in them. The study of 
domestie architecture and furnishing is 
full of secrets that every woman should 
know because they open up so many 
startlingly simple devices for the making 
of a beautiful home. 

The chief value of the exhibit of ar- 
tisans’ cottages at Darmstadt was not 
only to show that a beautiful home can 
he built as cheaply as an ugly one, and 
that it is possible for every one of us to 
have a beautiful home; it was also to 
show that the kitchen has equal possibil- 
ities with every other room. 
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AN EXHIBIT OF NE 


Egg sets in china baskets 


Set of silver vases for the dining table 
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Silver tea ball, teakettle shape, in folding case 
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Candle shield, match safe and book holder of 
hammered brass 


Eg¢ timer, the raised hammer of which 


falls and strikes the bell at the period Antique flatiron holder, with head of Washington. 


set on the dial. An accurate and inex- Courtesy of the Noah's Ark Shop, New York 
pensive novelty 
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OUR SHOP WINDOWS 


Vv ble dish of china, with 


Jewel box in the shape 
miniatare chair. 
Page 220 


A new implement for removing the scales from fish 
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Noah’s Ark Shop, New 
York 
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Small night lamp of brass with red glass. 
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Flower pots of enameled wood 


New silver fruit dish. 
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From Darmstadt, Germany 


Specimens of German toys 
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HERE was no one in Sharon so pit- 

eously puzzled by that quarrel as 

old lop-eared ’Bijah; there was no 
other third party to whom it made as 
much difference as it did in the case of 
*Bijah. A dog, when he has grown old 
and his habits are set and his affections 
are engaged in a narrow circle into which 
no outsider ean break, has little resource 
when his small world drops out from 
under him. 

*Bijah had dwelt all his life with Miss 
Aura Anderson, whom Sharon women 
sometimes spoke of unkindly as “an old 
maid,” in spite of the pretty pink of her 
cheeks. She did not deserve the title 
simply because the years had dusted just 
a bit of the pollen of Time above her 
brows! But a girl who has stayed at home 
beeause her invalid mother needed her 
has no reason to be troubled by the flouts 
of faded matrons. And it had been set- 
tled for a long time between Aura Ander- 
son and David Ross that she would be- 
come a wife when Providence decided in 
its wisdom that she would no longer be 
needed as a nurse. 

Courtships drag, sometimes, in the 
country. Country people are of more 
serene temperament, perhaps, than city 
lovers. Duty looms more largely in fam- 
ilies where the family stands for so much 
as it does in the country. The folks of 
Sharon accepted the long engagement of 
David and Aura as proper under the cir- 
cumstances, as they viewed other pro- 
tracted engagements. 

It was not deemed strange, either by 
neighbors or by the parties more nearly 
concerned, that a girl should consider 
herself unfitted for a wife so long as her 
mother required so much of her love and 
her time. And when at last Providence 
did intervene and Miss Aura was free, 
the folks of Sharon began to look com- 
placently for an invitation to the wed- 
ding. 


Gared tah 


By Holman Day 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


There’s no telling just how mueh a dog 
understands regarding our human affairs 
—an old dog who has dwelt intimately, 
year after year, with mistress or master; 
a dog has eyes to see and ears to hear, 
but his mouth may not speak. 

It would have been plain to anyone 
that ’Bijah understood that matters in 
the Anderson household were not as they 
had been. He had seen men with creaky 
shoes and sober faces carrying something 
long, black and heavy out of the house. 
He had watched from the little closet 
under the stairs. There were many peo- 
ple in the house that day and he found 
refuge in the little closet. 

That evening affairs in the house were 
much as usual, except that the wheel 
chair was not by the fire in the fore 
room and he saw nothing of the white- 
haired woman at whose feet he had 
curled and slept so many afternoons 
while the daughter read aloud. 

David Ross was there as usual that- 
evening—David Ross who owned the vil- 
lage store and who daily for years had 
given ’Bijah, the dog, meat seraps from 
the beneh in the back shop, or a bone with 
plenty of shreds adhering. David Ross 
was there, as he had been on many even- 
ings—but even the old dog understood 
that matters were not as they had been. 
In the old days there had been cozy chats 
and the old dog had sat resting his head 
on David’s knee, regarding him admir- 
ingly and gratefully with one eye. The 
other eye was hidden under a lopped ear. 

On this evening, however, it was no 
wonder that ’Bijah retreated to a corner 
and stared, a pitiful wrinkle between his 
shaggy brows. The trouble had not come 
about all at onee. At first, all had been 
calm, though not as cozy as usual—calm 
with the hush of sadness over all. Their 
voices had grown sharper and their eyes 
brighter bit by bit as they had talked. 
And so it grew into a quarrel. Their first 
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quarrel, and at that time of all others! 
It made of it a quarrel that stung and 
blistered and lasted. 

People, like dogs, get set in their ways 
and do not realize that they are set until 
someone tries to move them. David had 
proposed to move Aura. For the first 
time in his life he had assumed the mas- 
terful airs of him who is at last so near 
to being the husband that he ean abandon 
the depreecatory ways of the friend—and 
love had been spread out over so many 
years between them that their courtship 
had been more friendship than passion. 

“Of course there are some things here 
that you will want to keep,” David had 
said; “but only a few, I should judge. 
When you sell the house I should let 
most of the furniture go right along with 
it, for it’s worth more standing here than 
it would be to auction it off.” 

“Sell it? Auction it? What are you 
talking about?” 

“T should think you’d be foolish to 
hold this property and lease it to anyone,” 
he remonstrated, as though that were the 
only other alternative. “ You won’t be 
getting your money back, reckoning wear 
and tear and interest. People are not 
willing to pay decent rent in this village.” 

“Why, Dave Ross, you are coming 
right here into this house to live as soon 
as we get married. I wouldn’t think of 
leaving my old home.” 

He grew angry before she realized that 
she had said anything to make him angry. 
One might have supposed that he had 
been awaiting this speech as a signal. 

“ Aura,” he said, his voice breaking in 
sudden passion, “I’m not going to say 
anything about your ideas of duty. 
You’ve had your ideas, and I’ve kept 
quiet through all the years past and al- 
lowed you to have ’em. I might have 
said that you thought more of duty than 
you did of me, but I haven’t that dispo- 
sition to taunt. Like any other man that 
loves a woman, I’ve sometimes thought 
that you have been too contented having 
me wait for you. It doesn’t flatter a 
man’s love or his self-respect to have a 
woman settle all her other duties in life 
before she gets around to him. The Bible 
says something about a woman leaving all 
and cleaving to her husband. Now, at last, 
you’re going to leave and to cleave. I’ve 
just been expecting you’d fetch up this 
house business.” 

She stared at him, wondering at the 
feeling that he was displaying. 

“Now you are showing that you are 
thinking more of a thunderin’ old house 
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and its furniture than you are of leaving 
and cleaving. It isn’t much of a compli- 
ment to me. I’ve been saving some money 
as well as earning some in my business 
while I’ve been waiting. Now I’m going 
to take some comfort out of it. I’ve had 
plans drawn for a new house that will 


be an ornament to this village. I’m go- 
ing to live in some style. I want to real- 


ize that you and I are married. If I 
come here to live it will seem like making 
evening calls—I’ll be looking around for 
my hat about ten o’clock. I just propose 
to have you show now that you are 
thinking of me first of all.” There was - 
a grate of jealousy in his tones. “ 1 want 
you to leave and follow. It’s only fair 
to do that much for me—to show that 
you’re thinking of me first of all.” 

“That is to say, you want me to get 
up and parade just for the sake of set- 
tling a notion you’ve got into your head— 
a notion that has no right to be there.” 

“Tt has got a right to be there, if you 
aren’t willing to give in to me in almost 
the first thing I’ve asked of you.” 

“ There’s no sense in it,” she rejoined 
sharply. “TI shall never feel right living 
in any other place than this house.” 

“ What did I tell you!” he cried. “ It 
was your mother ahead of me!” Her eyes 
blazed. This sudden, angry jealousy of 
the dead shocked her. “ Now it is this 
house. You’ve always got something 
to put ahead of me. Yes, it’s this little 
story-and-a-half coop that a man with my 
means will be ashamed to live in!” He 
had grown reckless, but one must grant 
this indulgence to him: he had been chok- 
ing back his doubts and his words for 
many years. “ When a woman loves a 
man the right way, she is willing to fol- 
low him without turning her head. We 
may as well have it settled right here and 
now, Aura. As long as your mother was 
alive I gave you up to her. But I’m not 
going to give you up to a house or a lot 
oc old, gone-by furniture. I’m making a 
test of you, Aura. If you are not willing 
now to leave all and follow, you'll always 
be putting something ahead of me--you’ll 
get into the habit of doing it. I might 
as well know now as any time how much 
you love me.” 

“When I tell you that I love you, 
David,” she said, “ you ought to believe it. 
If you aren’t going to take my word now, 
you never will. If you’ve set your mind 
on prancing me up and down this neigh- 
borhood just for sake of selfishness 
and showing off your power, you've 
picked the wrong woman.” 
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“You’re set then, are you?” he de- 
manded. 

“T’m not going to be boosted out of my 
own home to make a parade. If it’s good 
enough for me it’s good enough for you.” 

There was Yankee stubbornness in the 
tones of both. They looked at each other 
for a little time, their glances crossing like 
sword blades and just as hard as the steel 
of swords. Then he got up, stamped out 
into the hall and got his hat. She did 
not follow. But ’Bijah waddled after 
him as fast as possible, as though the 
old dog felt that the duties of hospital- 
ity devolved upon him. David rudely 
pushed him away from the front door, 
went out and slammed it, the door grazing 
the nose of astonished ’Bijah. 

She waited five minutes, sitting straight 
in her chair, expecting that he would 
come back. She had wept much. But the 
wells of her tears were not dry. She 
began to weep now. But only for a little 
while. As she reflected, his injustice in 
adding this trial to the other bitter ones 
she was then enduring, stirred her indig- 
nation again. She decided in her own 
mind that he was unjust—that the blame 
was all his. She would not give in to his 
whim—so she called it in her meditation. 
And her heart grew very bitter indeed 
when the thought came to her—a particu- 
larly hideous thought—that he had changed 
his mind about their marriage and had de- 
liberately manufactured a quarrel at this 
time when honor compelled him to claim 
her as his wife. Her anger, as she pon- 
dered, took the harsh edge off her woe, 
and she barred her doors that night, 
arguing to herself that her spinsterhood 
was better, after all, than the slavery of 
matrimony; and, judging from the new 
traits that David Ross had so suddenly 
developed, the slavery that he had destined 
her for would be especially ignoble. 


LOP-EARED 


*BIJAH 
As for David Ross, there were tears 
in his eyes as he stamped down the street— 
tears in his eyes and mad jealousy of all 
things in his heart. After all those years 
of waiting friendship he now wanted love, 
the sort of love that his heart hungered 
for—unealeulating, self-sacrificing love, 
and he felt that he had been cheated. 
Two persons went to sleep in Sharon 


that night entertaining some exceedingly 
well-developed convictions regarding 


single blessedness. 

The next day David Ross’s gaze fell 
before the stare of old ’Bijah. The dog 
came to the store at the usual hour in the 
forenoon. He sat down and rapped his 
tail on the floor and bestowed on his 
friend his usual glance of hopeful inquiry. 
The one eye that was visible beamed as 
genially as ever. One ear was cocked 
up, the other lopped. But David resented 
the glance and seowled. The dog’s cocked 
ear wilted. He understood, with the quick 
instinet of the animal, that something was 
wrong. To David the sight of the dog 
was—well, he couldn’t determine in his 
own mind whether it was reproach or a 
taunt that the dog suggested. At any 
rate, he felt in no amiable mood toward 
*Bijah. 

“Go home! 
flirt of his hand. 

’Bijah stopped pounding his social tail. 
But he did not stir. He was rebuked and 
his demeanor showed that he understood 
that much, but he wanted to know what 
the trouble was. Maybe he had been 
wondering over the matter sinee the pre- 
vious evening. 

“Whoosh! Get ou eried David. 
“Home with you!” There was no mis- 
taking his anger and his determination. 
’Bijah, with drooping tail and meek and 


” 


he commanded, with a 


sidewise glance, retreated to the door and 
willing to have the 


halted there, 


joke 


“**Bijah took one of the slippers in his mouth” 
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explained now at last and to come leap- 
ing back with twisting flanks and wagging 
tail for his daily bone. But evidently 
there was no facetiousness in David’s soul 
that day. It was not a dangerous missile 
that he threw, but nevertheless it was a 
missile, and ’Bijah’s heart was bruised. 
David flung at him a new elothespin from 
a basket. The dog dodged and slunk up 
the street to his home. 

“Well, I’ve never see you hout old 
maid Anderson’s pup off’m the premises 
before,’ remarked Uncle Brad Averill 
with the freedom that age and long ac- 
quaintanee give. “You ain’t bust up 
with her, have ye?” But Unele Brad 
asked the question with as little apparent 
or real consciousness that he was touch- 
ing on truth as though he had inquired 
whether David intended to start for the 
moon that day. The engagement between 
David and Aura was as firmly established 
a local landmark as the Union meeting- 
house. 

“It’s no place for dogs ’round a store,” 
stated David grouchily. But he did not 
show any disposition to molest Uncle 
Brad’s dog, which lay comfortably snoring 
at his master’s feet. 

“Why ain’t you said so before?” de- 
manded Uncle Brad. “If you ain’t 
wanted my dog to come in here all you’ve 
had to do was to speak of it.” 

“Well, there’s a—a—differenee in 
dogs,’ stammered David, uneasy under 
the keen gaze of the old man. 

“What difference?” inquired the vet- 
eran suspiciously, and sniffing at some 
mystery with the quick scent of the 
chronic busybody. have always 
made a lot of that lop-eared dog, give 
him meat and bones regularly, and if 
there’s a good-behaved dog in this whole 
village, he’s one. Now what’s come up, 
all of a sudden?” 

“Say, is it any of your business how 
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“‘—or yelped when the missile went true to the mark” 


IT run my store?” demanded David with a 
sudden heat that Unele Brad could not 
understand. But as soon as that offended 
patriarch got his breath he hoisted him- 
self out of his chair and pounded down 
his cane. 

“No,” he barked back; “it ain’t. You 
ean run it off down river on a scow if 
you want to. But you can’t sass me when 
I’m asking you a sensible question—me 
that’s traded with you all the years that 
I have. And I'll pass the word to the 
other boys that’s got dogs, too.” 

And after Unele Brad had trudged 
away it occurred to the thrifty David that 
ungovernable temper and unexplained 
mysteries were not ealeulated to be help- 
ful in a business sense. 

That afternoon ’Bijah returned. It 
might have been that, after cogitating, he 
had reflected that there must have been 
some mistake about his reception of the 
forenoon. He met the dog of a visiting 
patron of the store and came in frater- 
nally with cheery demeanor. David Ross 
did not reflect upon the need of main- 
taining appearances. In his new soul 
tribulation he had beeome childish in his 
spite, for his anger gnawed inside him 
all the time, his anger and his grief and 
his hopelessness after all the years. He 
had grown into the belief now that she 
had been looking for an exeuse to let 
him go—that now that she was free she 
did not want him, but had placed her 
heart elsewhere. Else, he pondered, why 
did she seize so promptly on the provo- 
cation? Well, he would show her that 
his was not the disposition to coax, cower 
or buckle under. And as she was not 
there where he might toss a biting word 
at her, in his new childishness he took it 
out on the dog. He threw a potato at 
*Bijah, the missile struck the dog and he 
fled from the store with a terrified and 
sorrowful yelp. 
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“There!” stated Uncle Brad to certain 
loafers assembled with him in secession in 
the store across the way. “ What did I 
tell ye? He’s pickin’ on that dog of old 
maid Anderson’s—just that dog alone. 
Him and Aura’s split pardnership. We'd 
better send ’round some of our wimmen- 
folks and let °em worm into Aura and see 
what can be found out. It’s a sight if 
there’s a bust up right after the old lady’s 
vassin’ away. What we want to find out 
is whether it’s her that give him the go- 
by, or tantry-versy.” 

From then on the knowledge that he 
was under espionage scraped David’s 
raw feelings cruelly. 

The sharp-eyed callers, who gimleted 
Miss Aura unmereifully, gave her to un- 
derstand that there was gossip about her 
breaking off with David Ross. Miss Aura 
decided that David must have been talk- 
ing, and at that supposed insult from him 
she grew bitter in her thoughts and un- 
forgiving indeed. 

It was observed that she spent a good 

deal of time at the foot of the ladder on 
which Henry Berry was propped while 
he painted and repaired her house. It 
was noted that Henry made a long job of 
it. It was deeided that David had been 
“shipped” for Henry. 
_ It was also noticed that Widow Ella 
Dow spent more time over her purchases 
in Ross’s store than before. There were 
conferences across the counter in tones 
so subdued that the loafers could not 
eatch the drift of the conversation, and 
from the widow’s hightened color when 
she went out, they drew their own conelu- 
sions, which econelusions did not deal 
wholly with the business side of the 
widow’s visits. And at about that time 
the old ’Bijah made a somewhat singular 
change in his habits and his proelaimed 
preferences. 

Unele Brad stated that it was the smell 
of paint did it. “ A dog ean’t stand paint 
smell only about so long and he gets sick,” 
he declared. “ Seems like that Hen Berry 
ain’t ever goin’ to get done daubin’ paint 
on that Anderson house. He’s painted 
everything now except the glass in the 
winders and the front lawn, and he’ll be 
puttin’ green on the lawn, even if she 
don’t let him eoat the winders. I don’t 
wonder at the dog stayin’ away.” 

That was what had happened! ’Bijah 
had, after a period of canine cogitation, 
made a new choice of patrons. Dogs dis- 
play strange partialities. During the 
years of “keeping company” the dog had 
beeome aceustomed to having David Ross 


as a part of the Anderson household— 
for he was in the sitting room every even- 
ing with his knee ready for ’Bijah’s af- 
fectionate chin and his hand ready to 
fondle that floppy ear. Dogs cleave to 
men who show affection toward them. 
The house was lonely since David had 
departed. It would be unjust to ’Bijah 
to say that his election was influenced in 
any way by the memory of the meat bench 
in the back shop. Dogs are of nobler 
nature than that. He did not return to 
the meat bench, for David Ross would not 
allow him to enter the store. But if 
*Bijah was abashed thereby he was not 
turned aside from the devotion to which 
he had set himself. 

Daily he posted himself across from 
the store and gazed at the door with his 
single visible eye, adoringly, hopefully, 
patiently. And all the village people 
looked at him and grinned. And when 
David saw the grins and beheld the per- 
severing dog across the way, he said un- 
pleasant things under his breath and 
went out and flung articles that he picked 
up hastily from barrels or boxes. But 
old ’Bijah merely ducked or dodged, or 
yelped when the missile went true to the 
mark. 

One day ’Bijah found a pair of slip- 
pers in the back yard of the Anderson 
place where he ate the scraps that were 
flung to him by a careless mistress who 
resented his long hours of devotion down 
the street. They were slippers that David 
had worn on those winter evenings when 
he left his wet boots in the hallway; they 
were slippers that Miss Aura had em- 
broidered. Now she cast them away in 
anger. 

The old dog recognized them, of course. 
Had they not gently seratched his fuzzy 
coat by the hour? Those were pleasant 
memories, those recollections of the winter 
evenings by the Anderson fireside, the 
old lady in her wheel chair, David in 
slippers and Miss Aura reading aloud. 

*Bijah took one of the slippers in his 
mouth and walked down the street with 
it. He did not dare to enter the store. 
He had been rebuffed too often. But he 
meekly laid the slipper on the threshold. 
Whether he meant it as a peace offering, 
or merely recognized its proprietorship is 
not to be known. He brought it and left 
it, and the loafers, understanding what it 
was and from whence it had come, laughed 
long and loud. 

Singularly enough, David Ross, coming 
out to learn the reason for this hilarity, 
did not throw the slipper at the one who 
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had brought it. Just why, is not to be 
known. But a sudden flush from some 
emotion came upon his cheek and he 
picked up the slipper and earried it into 
his store and put it into his desk. 

Thereat, seeing signs of improvement in 
disposition, it is probable that the lop- 
eared dog was mightily rejoiced. For he 
trotted back to the Anderson back yard 
and brought the other slipper and laid it 
on the threshold, not presuming further 
on the good nature of the friend who had 
turned against him so suddenly and for 
ho reason that his dog mind could under- 
stand. 

And David Ross, hearing the renewed 
and still louder laughter, came out and 
took up that slipper, too, and earried it 
to its mate. But he was angry, and the 
words he muttered were not seemly. 

The buzz of gossip that ensued outside, 
the comments that he could not hear, but 
of whose tenor he was assured in his own 
mind, stirred him to sudden and rather 
unconsidered action. He determined that 
he had endured a certain kind of persecu- 
tion, so he termed it—a certain kind of 
provocative of gossip—just as long as he 
could. 

He put on his hat, locked the door of 
his store and started up the street. He 
resolved, in his strange, new passion, that 
he would not sneak to his task by night. 
He would not give gossip any opportunity 
to draw conclusions nor to guess. He 
would go by daylight to Miss Aura An- 
derson’s house, for he had business to 
transact with that lady. 

’Bijah, seeing him on his way, got up 
from his haunehes, shook himself and 
started along, too. Warned by the fresh 
laughter, David turned around and fired 
a rock at the dog. ’Bijah gazed reproach- 
fully—and then kept on when David 
moved again. And so they came to the 
door of the Anderson house. 

She answered the ring at the bell very 
promptly. She had seen them coming. 
She did not ask him to enter. He would 
not have gone in even if she had asked 
him. He proposed to stand out where 
the gossips of Sharon could see him if 
they cared to look. 

“Miss Anderson,” he said, “ 1 want you 
to hitch your dog up so that he will not 
pester me all the time.” 

“Mr Ross,” she returned, “if you will 
stop and think a moment you will remem- 
ber that you brought that dog to this house 
when he was a puppy and gave him to us. 
You seem to have taken your property 
back again. And while you are taking 
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property,” she added, “I wish you would 
take this. I’ve been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to return it.” It was a tiny par- 
eel in tissue paper. He knew it was a 


ring. 

He clutched it in the palm of his big 
hand. 

“Tf you consider that the dog is mine,” 
he said, “I will say right now I disown 
him. If he is a stray dog, I shall, as first 
selectman, order him killed. I don’t pro- 
pose to be made the laughing stock of 
this town by having that old lop-eared 
dog sitting across from my store from 
daylight to dark, and following me when- 
ever I move out on the street.” 

“From what I know of you I should 
think you might be cruel enough to turn 
on a faithful old friend like ’Bijah,” she 
rejoined, her color high and her eyes 
sparkling. Looking at her now, he real- 
ized how he had been missing the sound of 
her voice through all the long days and the 
evenings since he had flung himself 
through her door and had stamped away 
into the night. “It seems to be a part 
of your nature to turn about and abuse 
those who have been faithful to you.” 

At that moment Mr Berry came into 
sight from the direction of the stable. He 
brought a blind that had been painted and 
proceeded to hang it at a window near the 
door. He grinned blandly on David. 
David turned red and did not utter what 
was in his mind to say to her. The pres- 
ence of this listener troubled him. 

“Well?” she inquired smartly. His 
eyes wandered and rested on old ’Bijah 
waiting humbly at the gate. Mr Berry 
fumbled long at the blind. 

“There’s a pair of slippers that be- 
long to you—the dog brought ’em to the 
store,” said David, with desperate plunge 
into trivialities. 

“T threw them away,” she said seorn- 
fully. Then she waited, her mien showing 
impatience. 

“Yes, the same as you threw me away.” 

“But someone seems to have picked you 
up pretty promptly, judging from what 
I hear from the store.” 

She looked at him defiantly, but after 
his last remark he seemed to lose his self- 
possession and his angry mood. His eyes 
were filled with tears, and her expression 
showed that she was frankly astonished. 

Those who know dogs well assert that 
they have wonderful instinct. But the 
dog has never been able to express himself 
on the matter. Instinet is a mysterious 
characteristic, and it is hard to under- 
stand it. But is it not easy for human 
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or canine to understand the tone and the 
inflection of the voice—the quality of the 
expression in the eye? He looked away 
at the dog to hide his sudden weakness. 
*Bijah blinked his one eye and appeared 
to understand promptly that new condi- 
tions existed. A dog is not easily subdued 
by the inflictions of human tyranny, nor 
is his memory long for abuse when it is 
a question of one he loves. ’Bijah walked 
straight to the porch, his tail wagging, 
his one eye expressing love and appeal 
and forgiveness. He had detected the old 
and the more familiar quality in the eyes 
of his friend. Without rebuke or con- 
straint he came and sat down between 
them, nosing his cold, black tip of snout 
into David’s earessing hand. 

“There are people ready to make 
trouble for us, Aura,” he said gently. 
“But if anyone says that I have ever 
forgotten you and if anyone dares to 
say that I don’t love you better than all 
the world put together, they lie.” Now 
he did not seem to mind the presence of 
Mr Berry. “I want you to understand 
that. By saying what is the truth I’ve 
been square with you and with myself. 
Now I'll go away.” 

He did not presume to look up at her. 
And when she spoke, his heart thrilled at 
the gentleness, the appeal in her tones. 
“Why?” she asked, but there was a 
world of meaning in the half-whispered 
word. His eyes turned upon hers and for 
a long time read them hungrily. Love 


that has long endured, love that has dwelt 
between twain through quiet years of 
understanding, does not require words 
with which to excuse, to beg forgiveness, 
to explain. 

“ Aura,” he said after a time, “I didn’t 
realize until just now as I was coming up 
the road how fine the old place could be 
made to look with paint and a little 
fixing. With a tower—now see what you 
think of the suggestion—on that corner 
to let a little more light into the sitting 
room, and the piazza extended around to 
the other side, this house can be made 
one of the prettiest in the village.” It 
was humble and appealing surrender, and 
yet with a note in it that suggested that 
he should be lifted to the hight of adviser. 

“T was intending to send for you to 
ask about just those things,’ she de- 
clared, her eyes on Mr Berry and speak- 
ing so that gentleman could hear dis- 
tinetly. “I would never undertake to do 
anything of that sort without your advice, 
David, dear. Come in and we'll talk it 
over.” 

At first ’Bijah made as though to lead 
the way into the house. But on second 
thought he posted himself on the porch in 
front of the door that they had closed 
behind them, and thumped his tail and 
stared at Mr Berry and at others who 
looked over the fence—stared at them all 
with an expression that said as plain as 
words: “ No passing; there’s private and 
personal business going on inside.” 
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Stories Worth While 


Tributes to the Best of the Year’s Books of Fiction, by Readers 
of the Magazine Who Have Enjoyed Them 


A Real Mother Story 


Having read Peter’s Mother, by Mrs 
Henry de la Pasture, I was prepared 
for a treat in Catherine’s Child, by the 
same author. And I was not disap- 
pointed. No woman, especially if middle- 
aged, can read it without feeling com- 
panionship with its group of human 
women; for it is distinctively a woman’s 
book, a real mother story, wholesome, 
homey and pure. From old Lady Sarah, 
who considers “the happiness of being 
a grandmother much over-rated,” to dear 
little Lily, longing for the mothering 
which happily she receives at last, they 
are all real folks. 

The theme is the relationship of a 
mother who has dreamed that her child 
will be like herself to a daughter who 
proves to be the child of her father. And 
the solution of the problem lies in the 
words of Catherine’s old nurse: “ Her’ll 
come back, my dear, doan’tee niver frit 
yarself. And doan’tee niver frit her 
neither wi’ asking vor what her can’t give.” 

Closing the book, one feels glad that 
the brilliant, willful Philippa gets a good 
husband to take care of her, while vaguely 
regretting, though it be inevitable, that 
her sweet mother, whose whole life has 
been given to loving, must remain content 
to “commune with her own heart—and 
be still.” Harriette R. Shattuck. 


Life in Germany 


A Year Out of Life, by Mary E. Wal- 
ler, is the record of correspondence be- 
tween an American girl and a splendid 
and learned German, which begins with 
the former’s desire to translate the lat- 
ter’s book. Aceustomed to look upon the 
better class of Germans as divided be- 
tween a devotion to science and to dull- 
ness, I was charmed with a contrary view 
expressed in little glimpses of life in 
Hanover, Cassel, Dresden or in a for- 
ester’s cottage in Thiiringia. 

The German’s letters to Nathalie reveal 
all the little intimacies of a home, the 
home of a widower, too. The children, 
the Christmas celebration, the butler and 


the delinquent governess each come in 
long enough to reveal the less serious 
side of a man, gentle and thoughtful 
above everything of his little family. 

When, after learning to love the woman 
who apparently cares only for his let- 
ters, the author becomes convinced that 
he has been the subject of American tri- 
fling, he ends the correspondence abruptly 
by marrying another woman. 

Helen A. Inwin Kahn. 


Rare Short Stories 


Some crities are calling Helen Mackay 
a genius, and not without reason. At all 
events, her Houses of Glass is one of the 
notable achievements of the year. A New 
York woman, traveled, cultured, puts 
forth her first production and wins instant 
recognition from those who know both 
life and its interpretation. The book is 
a volume of short stories of Paris, emulat- 
ing in perfection of workmanship, deli- 
cacy of delineation and _ emotional 
restraint, the best of the French master- 
pieces. This woman sees things just as 
they are, and she sketches what she sees, 
telling a little, refraining from telling 
much. Mrs Mackay gives us credit for 
eyes and hearts and imaginations, and she 
trusts us with the story lying beneath the 
story she has told. 

Exit the Marquis, from the standpoint 
of literature, is perfect. Three pages 
only, and in it two characters entirely 
revealed, two pasts laid bare. Only an 
artist can work like this. Great moral 
lessons, suggested, not insisted upon, lie 
in some of these stories. Careless women, 
and there are many such, should read “ A 
Lesson,” or La Glorieuse. Perfection is 
touched again in “Do You See, My 
Dear?” 

“ Every Morning,” in Steps of Horn and 
of Ivory, is one of the most exquisite 
pictures of girlhood one ean find in any 
book, old or new. Lovely little Allegra 
has not lost the grace and delicacy of 
mind and heart that girls today seem so 
many times to miss. 

“Every morning she came to the top 
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of the stairs to stand in the sunlight or 
the lamplight and the shadows, and look 
down, and say aloud, ‘ Oh, steps that I 
love, take me down every day to my beau- 
tiful and happy and good things, and 
bring me back always to the thing that 
is best of all. Amen.’ She could not pos- 
sibly have told in words what she meant 
by the thing that was best of all. But 
everyone knows whose home is for him 
the heart of the world.” 
Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


Good Mr Opp 


Pathetic, grotesque, lovable, conceited 
and good to the marrow of his bones, Mr 
Opp, by Alice Hegan Rice, brings tears 
and smiles together at almost every page. 
His courage, his philosophy, his tireless 
devotion to weird little Miss Kippy, his 
boastful pride, his simple confidence in 
his own ability and in human nature, 
touch the heart too closely to be entirely 
funny. As a lover and as a citizen he 
towers above many a larger man, and I 
feel that my list of acquaintances could 
not spare him. The voice of the Opp 
Eagle must be heard to be appreciated, 
but his note is not unlike that of the 
newsmongering bird in any rural com- 
munity—only much louder! Altogether 
the book is enjoyable and leaves the 
reader with a sense of gain for knowing 
the people in it. A. F.C. W. 


Cheer for the Sad 


When I had read Miss Minerva and Wil- 
liam Green Hill, by Frances Boyd Cal- 
houn, I “ wanted some more.” Twice I read 
the story through and was still hungry. 
The author is the “ dandiest ’splainer ” 
of child character “they is.” The men- 
tally sick should read this book. The tonic 
effect of the doings and sayings of Billie 
and his companions is invaluable. There 
is a laugh on every page 

“Me and Wilkes Booth Lincoln done 
never have to do that sence we’s born,” 
is already a favorite quotation in our 
family. When an obstreperous patient 
refuses his medicine, I shall tell him the 
story of “ Piljerk Peter.” The medicine, 
like Peter’s pill, will slip down his throat 
before he has time to think. To a man I 
know, who comes into contact with much 
of this life’s sadness, I shall give this 
book to read. It will do his heart good, 
and bring a smile to his face. 

Oh, little mothers! There is a lesson 
in this story for you. Your favorite pun- 


ishment is often taken as a matter of 
course. “ We boun’ to get what’s coming 
to us anyway... but we done had a 
heap of fun.” Mary Elliot. 


An Evening of Enjoyment 


To those of us who have read and en- 
joyed the clever little book called Wee 
McGregor, J. J. Bell’s new sketch, Oh! 
Christina, will be welcomed heartily. It 
is remarkably well written, made up prin- 
cipally of Seotch dialect, and is decidedly 
wittier than the former book. The simple 
little plot is woven around the maiden 
aunt, a highly eultured woman, reduced 
in circumstances, who has adopted an 
orphan niece. 

Little episodes, in which the two tem- 
peraments conflict, are highly amusing. 
The child, who is addicted to reading 
penny novels, has acquired a very roman- 
tie turn of mind, and plans to make a 
match between her aunt and an agent who 
visits their little shop monthly. The wit 
and humor of the book, combined with the 
clever way in which it is written, promise 
an evening of enjoyment to any who care 
to have it. Ethel Colon Weeks, 


Powerful Emotion 


“An old-fashioned, out-of-date thing 
called love—just the primitive, funda- 
mental love there is between a man and a 
woman” is the secret of The Glory of 
the Conquered, by Susan Glaspell. Such 
a love existing between a husband and 
wife is a novel theme for a story. But 
it is a forcible and inspiring one as well. 

Karl Hubers, a brilliant scientist, is 
engaged in the laboratories of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in research work upon 
a disease which is upon the increase, of 
which men and women are dying hard 
deaths, and about which physicians are 
groping around in the dark. Young, 
vigorous, enthusiastic—he makes big 
strides, and can even see ahead of him his 
transition into fields that none have 
reached before, when suddenly stricken by 
one of the greatest curses that can come 
to man, he is foreed to renounce abso- 
lutely his experiments, life work and 
hopes of success. 

The struggle of a man, shut out thus 
by one blow from the work he loves, and 
in which he is wonderfully successful, is 
deseribed so keenly it is felt. How the 
conquered wins glory; how he is sus- 
tained by the tender, protecting, beautiful 
love of Ernestine; how she gives up her 
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art to study scienee, in order that through 
her eyes her husband may continue his 
beloved work; and how her perfect love, 
having passed through an overwhelming 
sorrow, finally becomes productive of a 
wonderful masterpiece—these are the ele- 
ments of a really powerful emotional 
story. K. C. M. 


The Study of a Man 


“Take an old maxim,” says Mr Zang- 
will somewhere, “ reverse it and you have 
a new truth.” Take the average hero of 
fiction of these times, the Apollo in flan- 
nels, khaki or evening black, with his 
fine shoulders and robust health, his look 
of race, of efficiency, of masterfulness, of 
God-given right to be the only appropri- 
ate soul mate for his equally imeompa- 
rable feminine prototype, reverse all this, 
and you get—Septimus, “Simple” Sep- 
timus, as Mr Locke appropriately desig- 
nated him in his first title for his story, 
the most frail, narrow-chested, vague, 
helpless, absurdly inefficient creature that 
ever an author took seriously. That he 
is incidentally an inventor of heavy-fire 
guns, and has an ex-burglar for a valet, 
these whims you allow the author, if you 
allow them, out of sheer good nature. 
But before the end of the story is reached, 
these anomalies are rendered more or 
less plausible. The very deficiencies and 
absurdities of Septimus are turned to 
virtues, and in their working out and 
effect on the other characters of the 
story, they verge on the sublime. A cer- 
tain early impatience with his lack of 
manliness wears away as you grow to 
understand him, and you find yourself 
eatehing the author’s point, and agreeing 
with him that there is a finer chivalry and 
a nobler quality of manhood in the self- 
effacement and purity of heart of the 
nebulous Septimus than is to be found 
in the robust and swashbuckling type 
more common to fiction. How all this is 
achieved, and made vivid to an unusual 
degree—that is the story. In its develop- 
ment, Mr Locke finds plentiful opportu- 
nity for all his gifts of phrase and obser- 
vation, and his pages are enlivened with 
many a bright saying or purple patch 
of deseription. 

The foil for Septimus is one Clem 
Sypher. A big, crude, boastful American 
this, owner of Sypher’s Cure, a patent 
medicine of dubious worth, and possessed 
with a fanatical passion for its exploita- 
tion. These two opposite characters, 
eventually, through their love for Zora 
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Middlemist, are brought together to a 
point of dependence one on the other, but, 
strangely enough, of the generally ac- 
cepted stronger on the seemingly weaker. 
Looking back over the character of 
Septimus, the question suggests itself 
whether, in the wholesale devotion of our 
modern writers to the psychology of 
woman, they have not, perhaps, too 
greatly neglected man. He, too, as Mr 
Locke has apparently rediscovered, has 
a psychology, and perhaps it is he that 
is now “misunderstood.” H. G. F. 


A Patriotic Tale 


Leaving aside the love motif, which is 
good enough to hold the attention of any 
reader, leaving aside the diplomacy, the 
political intrigue, and looking only at the 
historical side, 54-40 or Fight, by Emer- 
son Hough, is worthy of the attention of 
every patriotic American. The descrip- 
tions of the race for Oregon, the perils 
of the “Oregon trail,” the immensity of 
a country without the telephone, the tel- 
egraph, the railroad or any road, are 
vivid, and no one can read 54-40 or Fight 
without feeling a greater pride in our 
brief but brilliant historv, our great men, 
their love of truth and justice and right 
and honor. 

What has it done for me? All one 
has a right to ask of any historical novel. 
It has created a determination and a 
desire to know the truth, to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the events leading up 
to the acquisition of Texas and Oregon. 
What more can we ask of any book than 
that it stimulate for further study and 
inquiry after the truth? 

A. L, Aderton. 


Tenter Humor and Pathos 


Among the 1909 fiction I have found 
one book without a single murder, divorce 
or startlirz adventure. In Old Lady 
Number 31, by Louise Forsslund, the 
reader will find only a quaint little story, 
genuine humor and pathos, too. 

When Abraham and Angy have to 
sell their heavily mortgaged old home, 
Abe is sending Angy to the old ladies’ 
home, and is going himself to the poor 
house. The old ladies generously deter- 
mine not to eat so much and to give up 
their best room, that Abe and Angy need 
not be separated. He becomes Old Lady 
Number 31, and is very popular with all 
the inmates. “ At last the thirty tender 
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vines had found a stanch old oak for 
their clinging.” 

Abe is cordially welcomed and made to 
feel really necessary to all the old ladies. 
Miss Forsslund takes us right into the 
life of the “home.” We are glad and 
sorry with them all; so pleased when 
everything ends like the fairy stories, and 
everyone lives happily ever after. 

Such a story cannot fail to put one 
into a cheerful, kindly mood, and there 
is a strong contrast between this book 
and the morbid, sensational fiction of 
today. 


Genuinely Human 


Through Welsh Doorways, a collection 
of short stories by Jeannette Marks, gives 
us an intimate view of life in a small 
Welsh community. The petty rivalries 
and trivial deceptions are cleverly de- 
picted. In one story an old wife allows 
her love for her dying husband so to 
over-rule her hatred of deceit that she 
imitates the euckoo’s eall, lest he die 
without having heard again the bird of 
spring. 


In another story, a man who has always © 


been unpopular with his townspeople hits 
upon the clever scheme of presenting the 
town with a hearse. This done, his pop- 
ularity is assured. The hearse having ar- 
rived, the question at once comes up as 
to the first occupant. Two old ladies are 
very ill, and great excitement prevails 
as their condition fluctuates. For the one 
who dies first will confer upon her family 
an enviable prestige. 

Several of the stories picture, in a 
touching manner, the love of the aged 
husband and wife; and throughout the 
book the reader’s interest never flags be- 
eause the characters are so genuinely 
human. Myrtle M. Gray. 


Girl Probiems 


Every mother of girls should read The 
Glass House, by Florence Morse Kings- 
ley, and then put it into the hands of her 
daughters. It tells of a mother who 
allowed herself to become involved in 
activities which drew her away from the 
care of home and family, and it was not 
till her health was broken, her home dis- 
organized and one of her daughters in 
moral peril, that she awoke to her mis- 
take. 

The delineation of the two very human 
little daughters, one so helpful and unsel- 
fish, the other so thoughtless, vain and 


disobedient, cannot fail to be wholesome 
reading for young girls. They will not 
find the story “preachy,” however, but 
one that exeites liveliest interest to the 
end. For older readers there is much to 
enjoy in the various problems that con- 
front the husband and the wife, the 
father and the mother. H. H. K. 


The Dear Old Music Master 


To one who cares to read a story for 
the story’s sake, and who will not be 
distressed by lack of literary polish, The 
Musie Master, novelized by Charles Klein 
from the play of the same name, will give 
a great deal of pleasure. The pure, un- 
selfish love of a father for his child 
forms a most refreshing motive after the 
tropical love themes which crowd modern 
novels. 

The simple, childlike soul of the old 
musie master glows through all the pages 
of the story, and grips our hearts so 
that we no longer wonder at the great and 
sustained popularity of the play. The 
hero steps into our lives, not as a char- 
acter in fiction, but as a loved friend 
whose sorrows are ours. His old-fash- 
ioned chivalry which makes him go hun- 
gry in order to be able to take a tiny 
bunch of violets to his “ Elene,” his brave 
front in the face of poverty, humiliation 
and utter hopelessness, are heart breaking. 
We are so happy when, at last, he may 
“mend the doll with the broken eye.” 


New England Life 


A book to be recommended both be- 
eause it is entertaining and because it 
makes one think is But Still a Man, by 
Margaret L. Knapp. The plot concerns 
the love of a young minister for a charm- 
ing woman who lives in a picturesque old 
house, but for once the “course of true 
love runs smooth,” and we have atten- 
tion to devote to the secondary characters. 
These are well done and stand out with 
wonderful individuality, giving us a vivid 
picture of life in a New England village. 
Humor and pathos are skillfully blended 
and there is food for serious thought in 
every chapter. Various problems are 
brought up and the reader can do his own 
thinking. 

The book should be read twice to be 
properly appreciated. The first time I 
was too much absorbed in the characters 
to do full justice to the deeper side of 
the story, but after a second reading I 
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find myself considering seriously various 
phases: of life which most of us can med- 
itate upon with profit to ourselves and 
those about us. One of the keenest things 
in the book is the rich materialist’s defini- 
tion of happiness: “ Happiness is wanting 
more than you ean get and thinking you 
are going to get it.” 


Progress and Conservatism 


Robert Grant has caught and fixed for 
history one of the dramatic periods in 
American industrial life. It was a time 
for the making of big fortunes, and the 
hero is a distinet product of the times. 
The Chippendales is written in the lei- 
surely style which takes time to create 
atmosphere. It is an old friend, to be 
taken up again and again before the 
end is reached. This, after the epidemic 
of rapid-fire books, is a decided pleasure. 
The book is full of inspiring thoughts and 
telling sentences. 

The efforts of a young business man 
and his family to distinguish between real 
aristocracy and its glittering imitation, 
the pictures of struggle between modern 
progress and delightful old conservatism, 
are in the telling both helpful and enter- 
taining. The message of the book is the 
triumph of the good and steadfast over 
the showy and unscrupulous. Every page 
of the book is as full of purpose as it is 
of strength. Ada B. Stevens. 


Salty and Sweet 


When the world seems a particularly 
trying sphere, and you cannot decide 
which of seventeen pressing duties to do 
next, shove aside all seventeen tempo- 
rarily and peruse a few chapters of Cy 
Whittaker’s Place, by Joseph Lincoln. 
Captain Whittaker came from Bayport, 
where the smell of the marshes was salty 
and sweet, and where every male baby 
was “born with web feet and predestined 
to hecome a sailor.” 

The book, like Bayport, is salty and 
sweet. It is not the kind which the 
reader must devour in one sitting, driven 
on feverishly by an amazing plot. While 
it is rather better to start Cy Whittaker 
at the beginning, that is by no means 
necessary to enjoy it. From the outset, 
you feel sure that they will “marry and 
live happily ever afterwards ” and so can 
linger pleasantly over the various episodes 
which are the chief joy of the beck. 
There is “the perfect boarding house ” 
which Keturah ran, and Bailey Bangs, her 
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husband, whom she “ran” quite as com- 
petently as the house, and many other 
delicious moments. 

Having spent a half hour in leisurely 
Bayport, the perplexed victim: of the 
complexities of life will discover that 
her seventeen pressing duties were not 
so immediate as she thought, and will be 
led to approach them with a serene spirit 
and a cheerful countenance. M. R. O. 


The Hand-Made Gentleman 


A book for vacation reading is The 
Hand-Made Gentleman, by Irving Bach- 
eller. Girls will enjoy the love story run- 
ning through it like a thread of gold, 
while they may skip some of the pages 
relating to inventions and progress. Boys 
wili follow the steps of Pearl in his effort 
to harness electricity and water power, 
and be engrossed with political contests 
which involved great railroad interests. 

The period ineludes the application of 
telegraphy to business life, the great 
combination of railroads under Vander- 
bilt and the civil war. Pearl was a hero 
in war, who was decorated by Lincoln 


‘himself. 


The Hand-Made Gentleman, of humble 
birth, with no early opportunities, edu- 
cates himself by taking note of the speech 
and manners of the well-bred, and by 
reading the best books. He holds the pur- 
pose of fulfilling the word “ gentleman ” 
at first in external manners and forms, 
but later in motive and principle. His 
precepts are good, and his manner of 
stating them naive and winning. Boys 
will find the book stimulating both intel- 
leetually and morally. M., E. B. 


Announcement 


For the convenience of readers, many 
of whom write for copies of books re- 
viewed, our Book Department has 
arranged to furnish the books here de- 
scribed, postpaid, at the following prices: 

For $1.50, A Year Out of Life, The 
Glory of the Conquered, Septimus, 54-40 
or Fight, The Glass House, The Music 
Master, But Still a Man, The Chippen- 
dales, Cy Whittaker’s Place, The Hand- 
Made Gentleman; for $1.20, Catherine’s 
Child; for $1.10, Through Welsh Door- 
ways; for $1, Houses of Glass, Mr Opp, 
Miss Minerva and William Green Hill, 
Old Lady No 31; for 60 cents, Oh! Chris- 
tina. Send money order or check to 
Book Department, in care of this mag- 
azine. 
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For Rosie’s Sake 


By John Spargo 
Author of The Bitter Cry of the Children, Underfed School Children, etc 


» T WAS her first baby and 
4) her love for it, and her 
maternal pride in_ its 
beauty, were almost pa- 
thetic to behold. The set- 
tlement visitor first saw 
her standing in the door- 
way of a poor Clinton street tenement 
and was fascinated by the picture. The 
frame of the picture was sordid and mean 
beyond description, but the gloom of the 
hallway as seen from the street, and the 
squalor of the neighborhood served only 
to bring out the beauty of the picture it- 
self. Tall and pretty, Mrs Ryan watched 
with tender affection the fingers of her 
baby feebly picking at the brass buttons 
upon her crimson sweater—the first cer- 
tain sign of “ noticin’ things.” Only such 
a painter as George De Forest Brush 
could have done justice to the picture. 

Straightway the settlement visitor 
christened Mrs Ryan the “ madonna of 
Clinton street,” and so we came to speak 
of her en famille. The baby, too, became 
in a sense our baby, and the chronicle of 
its little life a theme of common interest. 

Now, it is written in Nature’s eternal 
laws that every baby needs love—mother’s 
love. Amiable theorists have disputed the 
great law; they have theorized much and 
experimented not a little to place science 
above the subtle forces of mother love in 
a baby’s life, but with small result. 
Scientific culture plus mother love suc- 
ceeds admirably, but fails always as a 
substitute for it. Every baby needs a 
pair of mother’s arms all its own, and the 
best institution which science has ever 
devised, with the most skilled and efficient 
nurses, could not compare with a humble 
cottage home pervaded by the love of a 
sensible mother. 

But there must be wisdom with love. 
I have seen babies suffer worse from unen- 
lightened love than would have been pos- 
sible with anything else short of hatred. 
If mother love were enough, then little 
Rosie Ryan would have been richly dow- 
ered, for her love for her child was the 
great passion of Madonna Ryan’s life. 
But it was a pathetic and tragic thing, 
this love of the mother for her child. She 
lacked wisdom. Defective education, 


wrong social conditions and a false sense 
of life values had sent her into wifehood 
and motherhood with no sense of the 
solemn responsibilities involved. Over 
her love for her baby hung the dense 
shadow of her ignorance. 

The fault was not hers. Back of her 
ignorance lay the ignorance of the race, 
of a civilization which does not educate its 
citizens for parenthood. She, poor soul, 
was not responsible for the fact that a 
civilization which would not intrust the 
care of a machine to an unskilled hand, 
recklessly and heedlessly gives the care of 
infinitely precious human bodies and souls 
to mothers who have never prepared for 
motherhood. No one had thought it worth 
while to teach her, to fit her in any way 
for the great work of her life; only the 
neighbors had told her that it was “ wrong 
to love a baby too much,” and that it 
was necessary to lose the first one in 
order to know how to keep the second. 

Nature’s most precious gift to a child 
is the milk of its mother’s breasts. No 
other food equals it, and the baby nursed 
by its mother is shielded against the worst 
ravages of infantile disease. Had Mrs 
Ryan only known this—had she known 
that her full, rounded, bursting breasts 
vere a glorious inheritance for her child, 
she would have been happy beyond meas- 
ure. But no one had ever taught her this; 
no one had ever told her that the breast- 
fed baby’s chances of life were far su- 
perior to those of bottle-fed babies; that 
disease and death lurk in nursing bottles 
and patent foods. No one had told her 
that the death rate of bottle-fed babies is 
far higher than that of babies nursed as 
Nature intended. And because no one had 
told her these things the madonna of 
Clinton street balanced the life of her 
baby against her own pleasure, and in her 
eyes the pleasure outweighed the life 
of her child. 

There are mothers who cannot nurse 
their babies, whose flattened breasts re- 
fuse to yield milk to their little ones. For 
such as these the bottle of cow’s milk, 
with all its disadvantages and perils, must 
be chosen as a substitute. And the wise 
mother suffers pain when she wakes to 
the realization of the fact that her breasts 
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are barren and dry. But in her ignorance 
Mrs Ryan punished herself and suffered 
agony and wasted her baby’s heritage of 
health. She thought it “nicer” to give 
the little one a bottle; of the full fountain 
breasts which were the glory of her moth- 
erhood she was ashamed. She felt that 
it would rob her of pleasure and tie her 
too close to the cradle if she nursed her 
baby at her breast. Just as many a selfish 
mother for the sake of “ society ” hazards 
her child’s life, so did Mrs Ryan in her 
ignorance place her pleasure and her 
freedom above Nature’s law. Yet her love 
for her baby was the great passion of her 
drab life, a tender and beautiful thing to 
behold. 


II 


When the summer came the tenements 
of our street became so many stricken 
camps. The torturous heat poured upon 
roofs and pavements; no freshening 
breezes swept down the deep canyon of 
brick houses. Men and women struggled 
for breath, gasping in the reeking hovels, 
and vainly seeking sleep upon the sizzling 
fire escapes and roofs. And all through 
the sweltering, humid nights the eries of 
fever-tortured babies blended in one great 
wailing, helpless protest against the city, 
man made—one heartrending prayer for 
relief. In the settlement we staggered 
under the load of anguish we bore, foreing 
pathetic smiles to our lips while our 
hearts were heavier than lead. Out of the 
noisome, squalid hovels a few mothers 
with their babies could be taken each day 
for a brief respite, but pitiful little fu- 
neral processions told, with their grim, 
mocking eloquence, of the only adequate 
and lasting relief from the blight of the 
tenements. 

It was little Rosie’s second summer, 
and every cheek blanched with fear when 
her mother rushed into the settlement 
bearing the limp, fevered child in her 
arms. In the wild abandon of her grief 
and the passion of love she seemed ex- 
alted above all human standards; she 
was like some outraged goddess as she 
eried, “ My Rosie is sick! Dying! She 
must not die! Do something! Oh God, 
she shall not die!” 

Such sights were not new. Day after 
day, all through the weeks of torrid heat, 
we had watched with pathetic helplessness 
the suffering of the tiny victims of “ sum- 
mer complaint.” But Rosie’s case was 
different, somehow. Rosie was in a sense 
our child, and each heart took up the 


ery, “She must not die! Oh God, she 
shall not die!” 

If prayers could have saved her little 
life, Rosie would have been saved, for we 
all prayed fervently and passionately. 
If science could have saved her, Rosie 
would have been saved to us, for in the 
hospital where she lay for a week, hover- 
ing betwixt life and death, physicians 
and nurses availed themselves of all the 
means known to science, and all the arts 
of love, to save that tender bud, only to 
give back at last a lifeless thing in a tiny 
coffin. So there was yet another pitiful 
funeral procession in Clinton street, and - 
she who was its madonna became its 
Rachel, too sore and stricken to be com- 
forted. The heat passed away and the 
cool nights of autumn came back again, 
but our Rachel refused to be comforted. 
She clung to us for support and spent 
more and more of her time in the little 
settlement, partly, I suspect, because she 
felt that we had loved Rosie so well that 
we were her kinsfolk in sorrow. Partly, 
also, no doubt, because when she was 
alone she was tormented by the fear that 
the unborn babe beneath her heart would 
also droop when its second summer should 
come. 

And in the settlement we had Rosie’s 
picture ever before us as we thought of 
the unborn. Rosie became for us a sym- 
bol of the wasted mother love and baby 
life of the tenements. We seemed to hear 
her ecry—a pitiful, constant plea for other 
little human blossoms. Rosie’s little fin- 
gers seemed to weave into our lives the 
dream of a new great social service for 
our settlement—the union of wisdom and 
mother love. We dreamed of a new, 
greater settlement where mothers would 
learn how to care for their little Rosies, 
where the lamp of wisdom, constantly 
burning, would mingle its light with the 
love born of maternal hearts. And when 
we were assailed by doubt, we triumphed 
in the name of the lost child. “ For 
Rosie’s sake” became our watchword and 
comfort. 


III 


The dream has not yet been fully real- 
ized, but we have not dreamed in vain 
for all that. Where we east the seed in 
faith, and in the name of Angel Rosie, 
a tiny plant appears with its promise of 
ultimate fruition. In the crowded quar- 
ters of the little settlement—a simple ten- 
ement house—we have long since learned 
not to despise “the day of small things.” 
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One day, before another baby had come 
to fill Rosie’s place in the life of the dis- 
consolate Mrs Ryan, Sister Barbara 
tacked a big blue-print diagram upon the 
wall of the club room. That was the be- 
ginning of the fulfillment of our dream, 
the planting of the seed from which har- 
vest is certain. She tacked the diagram 
to the wall with reverence, for to her it 
was a sacred thing. The lines of the 
diagram faded away and the face of a 
lovely child took their place—the face 
of Rosie. 

Some good genius brought Mrs Ryan 
to the settlement within an hour, and she 
went at once to the club room, as usual. 
Any new thing in the elub room must 
inevitably challenge attention, for there 
was so little of anything. So the big dia- 
gram with its queer lines arrested her 
attention. It was simple enough, and she 
understood it with very little explanation. 
A clever French physician had sent us 
the chart, showing the results of a very 
careful study made in Paris. Little white 
blocks showed the death rate of babies 
nursed at the breast, while gray shaded 
blocks showed the death rate of babies 
artificially fed. The gray blocks rose 
much higher than the white ones, 

Mrs Ryan understood. - When Sister 
Barbara came into the room she was 
standing before the diagram, her face 
wet with scalding tears. She stretched 
forth her hands in a pathetic appeal and 
eried, “If I’d a-known that before Rosie 
was born she might a-lived! Why didn’t 
they tell me that?” A sunbeam caressed 
Sister Barbara’s golden hair as she ex- 
plained how the loss of little Rosie had 
taught us a great lesson. The poor 
mother went away comforted, a new hope 
in her heart. “You are doing it for 
Rosie’s sake,” she said. 

Thus the Good Mothers’ Club began. 
Sister Barbara soon had as many anxious 
pupils as she could manage, as many as 
eould be crowded into the largest room 
in the settlement, which was once a tene- 
ment bedroom. Young mothers with their 
first babies, young mothers-to-be, anx- 
iously waiting their first babies, and a few 
unmarried girls from the woolen mills who 
shyly begged permission to attend, be- 
eause they were soon to be married, made 
up the elub, which soon became an impor- 
tant institution in the life of Clinton 
street. It was Sister Barbara’s philos- 
ophy that everything should begin at the 
beginning. 

Clinton street soon became possessed 


of a new concept of motherhood. The 
mothers began to talk of “ baby’s rights ” 
—the right to be born well and to be 
properly cared for when born. The nurs- 
ing bottle came to be regarded as a nec- 
essary evil at best; mothers-to-be prayed 
that their breasts might nourish their little 
ones, and regulated their diet to that end. 
All that tended to rob a child of nourish- 
ment from its mother’s breasts was con- 
demned as wicked, whether it was the 
pride or indolence of the mother or the 
social and industrial conditions which 
took the mother away to the factory to 
serve a machine. The old idea that “ dirt 
is good for babies” retreated before the 
new knowledge that dirt and disease and 
death go together. 

The mothers learned that the baby has 
only a single stomach, while cow’s milk 
is intended by nature for an animal with 
four stomachs. They knew that, and they 
understood how difficult it is for the baby 
to digest the heavy eurd which a calf 
so easily digests. To modify cow’s milk 
scientifically, instead of merely adding 
water by guesswork, fascinated them. 
Then the good doctor who gave them his 
services, and inspired them with some of 
his own enthusiasm, taught them such 
simple rudiments of the bacteriology of 
milk as mothers should know, and let 
them see through the microscope the teem- 
ing life of a drop of “store milk.” This 
became the theme of the gossip of the 
street, and more than one mother, getting 
her first knowledge from a chat with a 
neighbor in a doorway, cried out, “If I 
had only known these things my baby 
would not have died!” 

Weighing the babies became the prin- 
cipal entertainment of the Good Mothers’ 
Club, and a friendly rivalry sprang up in 
the street. As keenly as the men were 
interested in baseball seores, the wives 
became interested in these scores of baby 
weights; and as the men made heroes of 
the great baseball players, so their wives 
made heroes of the mothers whose babies 
gained most ounces each month. The 
elub had brought a new vision of mother- 
hood to its members, and given them new 
and larger interests in life. This was a 
result we had not counted upon, an added 
blessing to the sweeping victory over 
disease and death which the great drop 
in the infant death rate showed. 

Upon the day that another little girl 
eame to take Rosie’s place in the Ryan 
home, the Infants’ Milk Depot, which 
the goodness of a gentle Hebrew philan- 
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thropist made possible, was opened in 
Clinton street, amid the rejoicing of many 
mothers who had learned to appreciate 
the importance of the new baby culture. 
Madonna Ryan could not be with us to 
see the opening and hear the speeches, but 
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as the cheers and the music were wafted 
in through her open window she knew 
that it had been done for the sake of Angel 
Rosie. And the tears which fell upon 
the newborn babe at her side were tears 
of great joy and unspeakable gratitude. 


The Restful Arrangement of Rooms 


An Interview with Frank Alvah Parsons, Director of the New 
York Art School 


By Mary and Lewis Theiss 


*% T WAS shown in a pre- 
AW vious article (the Feb- 
ruary number, 1909) how 
necessary it is that the 
colors in the home be har- 
monious, and the secret of 


been hinted at. But it is not enough that 
the home be harmonious in eolor only. 
It must have harmony in line as well. 
Without this harmony it will lack a feel- 
ing of rest, though the color scheme may 
be perfect. The present article, therefore, 
will endeavor to suggest the principles of 
line harmony which are taught in the New 
York Art School and in the New York 
Young Men’s Christian Association by 
Frank Alvah Parsons. 

The structural features of a room are 
the key primarily to the kind and direec- 
tion of the leading lines of the room. In 
the main these structural lines are straight, 
being either vertical or horizontal. They 
are determined by the structure of the 
doors, windows, ceilings and the sides of 
the room. The exceptions to this straight 
line construction are few and consist of 
arched doors and windows, vaulted eeil- 
ings and bay windows. In harmony with 
these should be the lines of ornaments, 
furniture and picture frames. 

The lines indicated by these struetural 
features are produced in the main by 
hangings, patterns in wallpaper and floor 
coverings, structural or ornamental lines 
of furniture, contour of pictures, shapes 
of frames, position of wires and the ar- 
rangement of all these things within the 
room with reference to each other and to 
the room itself. The most restful ar- 
rangement of a room is an arrangement 
in which all these things—hangings, lines 


color harmony has also- 


of furniture, patterns on wall and floor, 
ete—conform in general to the structural 
lines of the room. 

Straight-line structure, of course, is the 
simplest of all structures, the straight line 
being monotonous and not calling atten- 
tion to itself. Therefore, the arrangement 
of a room in which all the lines are 
straight, being either horizontal or verti- 
eal, and conforming to the structure of 
the room itself, is the simplest, plainest 
and least distracting arrangement pos- 
sible. Not all people and not all condi- 
tions, however, eall for this extreme sim- 
plicity, and, in fact, it is seldom necessary. 
Thus, the chief value of such extreme 
simplicity lies in the knowledge that it is 
restful rather than in its ordinary utility. 
We want to know how to secure effects 
even though we do not always want the 
extreme effect itself. 


Curved lines keep the mind on the alert 


Curved-line construction has an effect 
just the opposite of straight-line construe- 
tion. The straight line does not eall at- 
tention to itself exeept when in contrast. 
The curved line does. It makes a bid for 
the attention. We want to see where it 
is going as it changes direction at every 
point. A feeling of motion is produced, 
therefore, in a room in which eurved 
lines predominate; the mind is constantly 
on the alert. Take an ordinary wall 
panel as an example. If it is a simple 
rectangle we glance at it once and notice 
it no more. But if it contains an intricate 
design, reetangular and cireular, straight- 
way the eye begins to study out the pat- 
tern. The mind is aroused. It is the 
change in line direction with the result- 
ing contrasts that does it. 
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Nor is this strange. It is simply what 
oceurs elsewhere in life. Take the drowsy 
traveler on a train. As long as the train 
moves, the sleeper is unconscious of what 
is passing. But let the train stop and 
he is wide awake in a minute. His mind 
has been aroused by the change. Take the 
ticker buzzing steadily in an office. No 
one notices it as long as it continues unin- 
terruptedly. But the minute that it stops 
everyone is startled by the silence. 
Change ealls for attention. The eurved 
line, therefore, affects the mind through 
the eye, just as the varying telegraph 
instrument affects the mind through the 
ear. 

Not all curved lines, however, attract 
an equal amount of attention. That is 
because some curves change more un- 
evenly than others. The circle, moving 
ever in accordance with a given law, 
ealls for the least attention and so neces- 
sitates the least nerve strain. The ellipse, 
changing more unevenly in its course, 
calls for greater attention, and a cor- 
respondingly larger outlay of nerve force. 
On the other hand, it is more interesting 
than a circle that goes round and round 
in one monotonous track. The curve of 
the ovoid is still greater in its interest, 
and is consequently used in base curves, 
types of ornament, ete. 

It is interesting to note how these va- 
rious types of curved lines have been 
used in the arts as civilization advanced. 
The cirele, the simplest curved line, was 
used in primitive art; the ellipse and the 
oval, less simple curves, are met with only 
in later art. 

Most intrieate of all designs, however, 
are those in which both straight and 
eurved lines are employed or in which 
various types of curved lines enter. Here 
the changes are greater than when curved 
lines of one type only are used, and so 
the mental alertness occasioned will be 
greater, and the drain on the nerves by 
constant association correspondingly more 
severe. 

In planning a room, therefore, the 
artist, architect or decorator must bear 
all these things in mind, determining the 
lines of his room according to the amount 
of attention he wishes to draw to the fit- 
tings of the room. And this, in turn, 
depends upon the taste of those for whom 
the room is planned. For culture is re- 
flected in the decoration of the home, just 
as it is in dress and speech. The person 
of little eulture who would wear loud 
clothes, speak loudly and act loudly, 
would also desire loud and garish deeora- 


tions in the home. The refined person 
would choose quiet and restful surround- 
ings. And line agreement, as we have 
seen, has nearly as much to do with seeur- 
ing quiet effects as has harmony of color. 


The room with straight lines 


A room with straight lines, as we have 
seen, calls for straight-line treatment. 
The patterns on the wall, if any be 
used, and the designs in the floor cover- 
ing, should parallel the lines of the room. 
Draperies should hang in straight folds. 
Pictures should have frames whose lines 
are vertical and horizontal. They should 
be hung by two wires running parallel 
with the sides of the frame, rather than 
by one wire that forms a triangle above 
the picture. The latter arrangement 
catches the eye instantly and distracts at- 
tention from the picture itself. The hooks 
should also be of the same color as the 
background against which they are hung. 
The lines of the furniture should be as 
straight as possible, and the idea of hori- 
zontal and vertical lines should be carried 
out in all the furnishings of the room. 
The amount of variation from this de- 
pends upon the nature and use of the 
room. 

The room with curved lines 

The room in which curved lines pre- 
dominate ealls for parallel curves in its 
furnishings. If the ceiling is vaulted or 
the doors and windows arched, the dra- 
peries can be curved to correspond, furni- 
ture with rounded tops and sides can be 
procured and curves ean be employed in 
both wall and floor designs. The key to 
such ornamentation is found in the old 
principle of repeating the motif a con- 
sistent number of times. We see this in 
music, Take, for instance, the opera 
Carmen, where the strain of the toreador 
song is repeated over and over. The 
same thing is seen in painting and in 
architecture. The introduction of every 
new motif ealls for its repetition, and the 
scheme soon becomes too involved to 
admit of human understanding. 

No room can be all curves, however, any 
more than it ean be all straight lines. 
Almost always there must be a mixture of 
the two. But the mixing must be done 
with care lest it be too great a mixture. 
It is no more desirable to run the entire 
gamut of line arrangement than it is to 
use all colors at once, or employ all words 
in a single composition. There is a happy 
medium in line arrangement just as there 
is in color scheming and writing. 
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The choice of furniture 


Especially is it necessary to observe 
this limitation in the choice of furniture, 
whether historic or modern. The view 
which says that any antique is beautiful 
in any room is a view that confuses the 
home with the museum. Furniture of all 
types of line construction may properly 
be shown together in a museum where 
people go to be surprised, entertained or 
instructed. In the home, however, where 
we expect to find rest, recuperation and 
quiet, we should use one kind at a time, 
and that kind should be of the type that 
expresses the idea for which the room 
stands. 

Not only should articles of furniture 
be harmonious with each other and with 
the room, but they should also agree in 
“texture;” that is, there should be a 
general harmony between them in thick- 
ness, heaviness, weight, amount of orna- 
mentation, ete, so that no one piece shall 
seem too plain or too highly ornamented. 
“Human beings must isolate an idea in 
any walk of life,” says a Greek proverb, 
“either to understand or enjoy it.” This 
limiting of types is the isolating of an 
idea. 

The hangings 


Much depends, also, upon the hangings. 
The simplest are plain with vertical folds 
only. If patterns appear on either the 
wall or floor coverings, the edges or gen- 
eral contour and the general shape of 
these patterns form sets of lines’ to be 
considered with reference to the general 
lines of the room. If patterns are used, 
their forms and comparative sizes should 
be harmonious throughout the room. For 
example, a small, conventional, half ob- 
secure pattern on a curtain must not go 
with a rugged, clumsy, clearly defined pat- 
tern in a rug. No more should a straight- 
line, upward-growing, conventional motive 
in the wallpaper go with a naturalistic 
floral design in the furniture covering. 

Ornaments or patterns are analyzed on 
the basis of how nearly they approach the 
natural; that is, how much they look like 
a rose, or a bird, or whatever they are 
supposed to resemble. They are also 
judged according to the degree in which 
they have lost their natural characteris- 
ties and have been brought into harmony 
in line, shape and color, with the textile 
on which they have been placed, and the 
thought for which they stand. 

Naturalistic ornaments or patterns are 
the lowest form of art expression in a 
decorative way and should be used spar- 
ingly by people of culture. Naturalistic 
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ornament implies pictorial effect, or a 
reproduction of nature. One picture is 
well enough, as, for instance, a cluster of 
roses, if it is painted or done in a master- 
ful way. But the same picture multiplied 
indefinitely and spread all over the house 
in wallpaper, draperies or floor coverings, 
is monotonous. Unspeakably worse is it 
if it is cheaply and badly done. It is the 
same thing over and over. And the taste 
that sees beauty in a flowered wallpaper 
with the same figure indefinitely repeated 
should also enjoy the greatest number of 
similar cheap chromos that could be hung 
on the surface of the walls. It is the ~ 
lowest possible approach to taste. One 
is satiated by the effect of such decora- 
tion just as a frequenter of a cheap 
theater becomes satiated. And just as the 
theatergoer is led to seek stimulation in 
the gaudiest dance hails and in thrillers 
at the cireus, so through the influence of 
such ornamentation one is led to desire 
gaudier, louder and more common decora- 
tions. 

The taste for such ornamentation has 
been encouraged by decorators who cater 
to the popular desire. But as the publie 
taste has improved, the decorators have 
swung away from this style of ornamen- 
tation, and the tendency in the best shops 
now is not to use the naturalistic to such 
excess. Instead, conventional and plain 
effects are recommended. This shows 
that the standard of taste is on the mend, 
both in the shops and in the home. 

As with furniture, so with ornament. 
One type should be used in a room, and 
ornaments of other types barred. We 
should not run the whole gamut of orna- 
ment any more than we should run the 
whole gamut of line. If we do, our room 
comes to resemble a museum. And this, 
we have seen, is not the function of the 
home. 

The principle of balance 

Even with perfect color harmony, com- 
plete agreement of lines and the restric- 
tion of ornament to one type, much of the 
restfulness and unity of a room depends 
upon the arrangement of the material in 
it. The center of the room and the cen- 
ter of each wall should be regarded as 
foeal points around which, and with ref- 
erence to which, everything in the room 
is to be arranged. This principle of 
arrangement is called balance, and it is 
just as necessary that the materials in a 
room be well balanced as it is that the 
eargo of a ship be well balanced. If there 
is a lack of balance in either case, one 
will feel that something is wrong, even 
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though one does not know exactly what 
is the matter. Suppose that there is a 
piano in one corner of a room. To bal- 
ance it we must have something equally 
strong in size arid color at the opposite 
corner of the room. If we do not, the 
room will feel as though it were tilted. 
That is beeause one side is heavier than 
the other. The only way to remedy the 
trouble is to oppose something to the 
piano of equal weight, or else put the 
piano in the center of the room. Again, 
suppose a door opens near the end of 
one side of a room. To balance it we 
must have some large, heavy object at the 
other end of that side of the room, such 
as a large article of furniture or a big 
picture. 

This principle of balance that governs 
the arrangement of articles in a room is 
similar to the principle of balance that 
we employ in the gentle pastime of see- 
saw. Suppose we put a plank over a 
log so that it balances, and on each end 
of the plank put a fifty-pound boy. The 
plank will still balance. But suppose at 
one end of the plank we place a one- 
hundred-pound boy. Immediately the 
plank sinks on his side. To restore the 
balance we must do one of two things: 
shift the plank or shift the boy. The lat- 
ter, of course, is easier, so we shift the 
boy. When we have moved the one-hun- 
dred-pound boy half way from his end 
of the plank to the center of the plank, 
we establish a balance again. 

In arranging furniture and ornaments, 
therefore, we do exactly the same thing. 
At opposite extremities of a room we 
place articles of equal weight. When our 
materials are of dissimilar sizes, we estab- 
lish a balance by moving the heavy arti- 
cles toward the center, just as we moved 
the one-hundred-pound boy toward the 
middle of the plank. We balance the 
piano, as we have seen, by some other 
heavy piece of furniture, and throughout 
we oppose to each other articles of equal 
weight, or two light ones against a heavy 
one. Thus, for instanee, we should place 
a chair and a eabinet opposite to a side- 
board whose size and attraction is equal 
to that of these two articles. 

In hanging pictures we employ the 
same principle. If we have three pic- 
tures of unequal size to hang on one wall, 
the heaviest picture must come toward the 
center in order to balance the others, the 
smaller pictures must be hung on oppo- 
site sides of the large picture or grouped 
according to the principle of attraction. 
Even in the arrangement of our briec-a- 


brae we must not forget the principle of 
balanee. Suppose we have several vases 
on the mantel, we should put the largest 
one near the center and the small ones 
nearer the ends. 

Avoid the museum idea 

Then, again, we should not mix our 
types of pictures. We have seen how 
necessary it is to avoid the museum idea 
in selecting our furniture. The same 
objection that applies to the mixing of 
different types of furniture applies to the 
placing together of different kinds of 
pictures. To be completely restful and 
in perfect taste, our rooms must have 
unity. And this is secured only by con- 
fining each kind of article in the room to 
one type. We may have our draperies, 
rugs and furniture each unified and yet 
our room will lack complete unity if our 
pictures are mixed in type. 

One frequently sees engravings and oil 
paintings not only in the same room but 
even on the same wall. Likewise Japa- 
nese prints and etchings are found in elose 
proximity. Oval frames are found beside 
oblong or square ones. And gilt frames 
frequently rub shoulders with black 
frames. All this is bad. It is indicative 
of the degree of culture of the owner of 
the home in which it is found. It shows 
that the owner has not a clear idea of the 
distinction that should be made between 
the museum and the home. 

Oil paintings should go in a room by 
themselves. Water colors and Japanese 
prints, which look somewhat alike, may 
be placed together. It is the same with 
engravings and etchings. Photographs are 
generally best by themselves. Both oil 
and water color paintings should have gilt 
frames as a rule. Photographs and etch- 
ings should be inelosed in frames that 
repeat the color of the leading tone in the 
picture. And they should be seleeted with 
regard to the strength of the picture and 
the weight of the surrounding articles. 
Thus, for instance, we should not put a 
picture ineased in a_ one-quarter-ineh 
molding or panel immediately over a 
heavy carved bookease. The two are in- 
congruous. No more should we hang a 
heavy gilt framed oil painting in a dain- 
tily furnished bedroom. It would dis- 
courage both the dresser and the bed- 
stead, not to mention brutalizing the taste 
of the occupant of the room. 

The fact that we should not mix our 
types does not mean, however, that we 
should not have furniture, or pictures, 
or draperies, or ornaments of more than 
one kind in the home. It means that we 
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should not have more than one kind in 
one room. Different rooms, if one so 
desires, may be fitted out with different 
types of furniture. And to a certain 
extent this is desirable, as it lends variety 
to the home. On the other hand, the 
museum idea may apply even here, for it 
is possible to make the different rooms 
in the house so varied in style that there 
shall be no continuity or connection 
between them. The ideal house, there- 
fore, will have a certain unity throughout. 
In the decoration of his home, just as in 
the decoration of his person, the individ- 
ual of culture will see to it that there is 
unity. One’s coat may not be like one’s 
trousers, and one’s shirt may differ from 
both, but the coat, trousers and shirt of 
the well-dressed man will have unity. 
They will go together well despite the 
fact that they are different. 

So it is with the tasteful home. The 
rooms may differ, but they must go well 
together, or the term tasteful does not 
apply. Occasionally we read of some 


Sexton! Martha’s dead and gone; 

Toll the bell! toll the bell! 

Her weary hands their labor cease; 
Good night, poor Martha—sleep in peace! 
Toll the bell! 


Sexton! Martha’s dead and gone; 

Toll the bell! toll the bell! 

For many a year has Martha said, 
“T’m old and poor—would I were dead!” 
Toll the bell! 


Toll the bell! 
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rich man who is building a house in which 
he is to have many and varied kinds of 
rooms and furnishings—things that we 
know cannot go well together. When we 
read of such a house we ean be sure ‘that 
the owner has not yet learned to dis- 
tinguish between the museum and the 
home, and that he is copying the thoughts 
of other people and not expressing his 
own ideas or ideals. We sometimes hear 
the term “show places” applied to 
homes of this kind. That is exactly what 
they are—“ show places.” But they are 
not “ show places ” in the sense that their 
owners desire and fondly believe. 

To the home no less than to other 
phases of life the old Greek proverb ap- 
plies: “ Human beings must isolate an 
idea in any walk of life either to under- 
stand or enjoy it.” The home that is 
most enjoyable is the home in which the 
idea of “simple consistency” is best iso- 
lated—which is only another way of say- 
ing that it is a home which possesses 
simple personal unity. 


Martha 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes—August, 1809-1909 


Sexton! Martha’s dead and gone; 

Toll the bell! toll the bell! 
She’ll bring me no more, by day or night, 
Her basket full of linen white. 

Toll the bell! 


Sexton! Martha’s dead and gone; 
Toll the bell! toll the bell! 

Tis fitting she should lie below 

A pure white sheet of drifted snow. 
Toll the bell! 


Sexton! Martha’s dead and gone; 

Toll the bell! toll the bell! 
Sleep, Martha, sleep, to wake in light, 
Where all the robes are stainless white. 
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“ The lanai—a room of Hawaiian extraction and name" 


Individuality in 


House Building 


By Una Nixson Hopkins 


Illustrations by Courtesy of F. W. Martin 


SPITE of our gradual 
J progress in home making, 
it is rare to find a house 
with a perfeet correspond- 
ence between the outside 
and the inside. And while 
this unusual combination 
is not always absolutely necessary it goes 
far toward furthering the impression of 
perfect harmony for which we are always 
striving in the ereation of our homes. 
Besides its originality, the interesting 
feature regarding the house under con- 
sideration is that both the interior and 
exterior were designed by the family who 


live in it, and they, further, did a large 
amount of the manual labor incident to its 
completion, including all of the stain- 
ing and painting. The furniture in the 
living room and dén is entirely the handi- 
work of the husband—acecomplished after 
office hours; and the wife designed and 
made the innumerable curtains, cushions, 
bed covers, ete. 

The house oceupies an irregular lot on 
a hillside, and it was necessary to make 
it low in order not to eut off the view 
of the next-door neighbor who was just 
above them. The foundation and chimney 
are of very rough gray cement, and the 
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house proper is of 
split shakes which 
have been simply 
oiled, giving them 
a soft, golden- 
brown hue. The 
roof is gray, almost 
the identical tone 
of the chimney. 

As you approach 
the front door you 
step up onto a 
small cement plat- 
form marked off in 
squares to imitate 
big, gray tile. A 
low cement wall 
runs along the east 
side of this, and 
being some three 
feet high, it holds a 
large electric lan- 
tern and makes a 
resting place for 
flowers or ferns. The front door, which is 
rustie on the outside, is protected by a 
canopy of wood, which is really a protec- 
tion from the rain, if one is waiting for 
the door to be opened. Hanging baskets 
are suspended from either end of this 
canopy, and a jog in the chimney also 
allows of a decorative feature in way of 
a drooping plant. The house faces north 
and the eaves are very wide, giving a pic- 
turesque quality. 

The living room, which is thirty-two 
feet long by sixteen feet wide, and the 
den to the left of it, which is elevated 


The house, from the rear, showing how the slope of the hill has been used to 


advantage 


one step, occupy the whole front of the 
house. The sleeping rooms and bath are 
in the left wing and the pantry and 
kitchen on the right hand, so that the 
entrance to the kitchen is by way of 
half a dozen steps leading to a little bal- 
cony. There is, too, a larger baleony off 
from the family bedroom on the south, 
and a narrow one along the west. 

An attempt to economize space in our 
smaller houses has resulted frequently in 
a lack of privacy, so that when there is 
no hall or vestibule, the opening of the 
front door into the living room exposes 

the entire room to 


The house, from the front, showing the low effect 


view. But on en- 
tering this house, 
you step flush with 
the entrance onto a 
glazed brick space 
some four feet 
square, depressed 
half a foot lower 
than the room 
proper, and to the 
right of this is a 
very _high-backed 
seat that sereens 
the rest of the 
room. There are 
in reality two seats 
with one back, the 
second running at 
right angles with 
the fireplace. 

The dining room 
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The living room, showing the long windows, and at the far end the dining table and the buffet fitted into the wall 


arrangements here are very unique. In 
one end of the living room is a round 
extension table, not too large when closed 
for a library table, and a buffet fitted into 
a depression in the wall, which holds 
eandles and flowers only. The table is 
often brought into requisition for dining; 
but the family of two members, even 
when they have guests usually dine in 
the lanai—a reom of Hawaiian ex- 


is covered with green grass mats, and the 
hangings at the open spaces are a very 
fine, natural-colored burlap with an ap- 
plique border of apple-green denim. The 
table, a very inexpensive one, is stained 
green, and has a searf of the natural bur- 
lap on which is a stencil design done in 
green and brown. The little hide-bottom 
chairs are green, with the exception of the 


traction and name—lying just south 
of the living room and opening out 
of it by a series of French doors, 


BALCONY 


and between the bedroom and 
kitchen wings. The butler’s pantry 
opens conveniently from it, so that 
the kitchen is easily reached, and 
from the south door of this lanai 
you may go along a baleony to 
the family bedroom without going 
through the house. 

The lanai is finished in rustie, like 
a porch, and really serves as one 
in a way, for the whole south end is 
open, being screened in summer and 
“ glassed in” for winter. It is not 
only porch and dining room, but is 
used as sitting room in preference 
to any other room in the house. It 
is cool in summer, when breezes 
blow from the south, and warm in 
winter, for besides the sun shining 
on such a large area of glass, there 
is a stove in one corner. The floor 
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seat, which has been left natural. The 
man of the house made the hanging swing, 
which is upholstered in the same burlap. 
There are a great many ferns and plants, 
and it is the most livable place imaginable, 
for nothing here is too fine for hard use. 

The coloring throughout the house is 
largely responsible for its success. In 
the living room and den, for instance, the 
walls are a cheerful tan, a tint on semi- 
rough plaster. The wood is stained a lit- 
tle darker tone, with just a tinge of green 
in it, that the wood has taken up variably, 
according to the different grain. The fire- 
place is of the same old pinkish-colored 
square, glazed bricks that are used at the 
entrance; in fact, old pink is the second 
prevailing color. The electrie shade over 
the table is in tones of pink and green, 
and this same scheme is used in eurtains 
and pillows. The material used at the 


“* As you approach the front door you step up onto a small cement platform a“ 


windows, all of which are easements, is 
a very light-weight silk of tan, with appli- 
que of brown and old pink. The sereen is 
of fine linen burlap with a conventional 
stencil in dull pink, brown and green. 
The frame matches the chairs and tables, 
and it serves two purposes; first, to sereen 
the table from the room when there are 
guests, and secondly as a decorative fea- 
ture. A very low sereen to match it 
stands in front of a stove that does duty 
in an obseure corner when it is too cold 
for the fireplace to furnish sufficient heat. 

The rugs of domestic weave carry out 
the color already used in deeper, stronger 
tones, and fortunately there is very little 
brie-a-brae, so that the room is simple 
and restful. 

The den has the golden-oak furniture 
to mateh the living room, but it is less 
dainty, and furnished somewhat more in 
keeping with its use 
as a man’s room. 

The guest room 
opens out of the 
living room, and is 
in different tones 
of rose, the wood 
being white enamel 
like the bath and 
family bedroom. 
The old-rose carpet 
has a border in 
which white and 
green show slight- 
ly; there is pink 
linen at the win- 
dows, and a couch 
covered with this 
same material. 

The other sleep- 
ing room has green 
walls and hangings 
of eretonne in a 
pink rose design 
with a good deal of 
green foliage, and 
the bed is likewise 
made to look like a 
bower of roses 
among their green 
leaves. Some very 
plain furniture was 
enameled white and 
the chairs have 
cushions of this 
rose cretonne. 

The kitchen is 
blue and white; the 
woodwork here is 
also enameled 
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THE PRETTY PARROT 


white, the walls painted pale blue, and the 
floor is covered with blue and white lino- 
leum. The necessary furniture, such as 
tables and chairs, are the same spotless 
white as the woodwork, and blue and 


What a nice Bird this is! 


It is a Parrot. 
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white curtains hang at the windows. Even 
the gas stove and cooking utensils are 
blue enamel. The house has hardwood 
floors throughout and everything in the 
way of modern conveniences. 


See it Stand on its Perch with 


its Beak, while its Legs kind of Lay around Loose in the Air. Will the Parrot 


swear? Just pull his tail and See. Oh, what a Profane bird! 


The Lady 


should not Teach her Parrot to Swear, because when the Preacher comes he will 


feel Bad about it. 


Would you like a little Wax finger? Then put your Hand 


in the Parrot’s Mouth and let him Fondle it awhile. The Doctor will see you 


Later. 


Eugene Field’s Primer. 
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The House Without a Nursery 


By Mary Mortimer Maxwell 


Author of An Englishwoman in New York, etc 


FN NEW JERSEY, a tired 
Hy father of six boys has 
built a bungalow, in his 
back yard, where he says 
he intends to house those 
boys by themselves in 
order that he and their 
mother may secure peace about the old 
homestead. These parents, it seems, are 
weary of the noise and 
the “ picking up ” after 
their boys. 

Hence, the bungalow | 
plan. Henee, also, the - 
discussion of the pros 
and eons of the sepa- 
rate housing of children, 
especially boys, which 
certain families, led by 
the newspapers, have 
taken up. In the main, 
the parents of these six 
boys seem to be re- 
garded as cruel and in- 
human. It is asserted 
that boys need good- 
night kisses, mother’s 
old-fashioned remedies 
for croup in the middle 
of the night, the proper 
teaching of proper table 
manners. Many Ameri- 
eans look upon this first 
boy bungalow as_ the 
forerunner of  thou- 
sands of other boy bun- 
galows, as well as the 
precursor of the de- 
struction of the true 
spirit of the American 
home. 

To an English visitor 
to the United States, at 
least to one who has 
noted the workings of 
the average American 
home where there are 
children, this bungalow 
plan would appear to 
be but the humble be- 
ginnings of the adop- 
tion of the English 
system of bringing up 


We want a nursery 


children with the minimum of discomfort 
to their elders and the maximum of rea- 
sonable independence for themselves. It 
is, after all, but the nursery system on a 
daring scale. It does not seem to have 
oceurred to the New Jersey father that he 
might have built a large “L” onto his 
house, given the boys a back staircase, up 
which they were to scamper and make 
themselves invisible 
when their company 
was not desired in the 
family drawing room. 

It is now several 
years since I arrived in 
New York from Lon- 
don, and during that 
time I have made many 
acquaintances among 
New York children as 
well as among grown- 
ups. To me the aver- 
age American child is 
an ever-increasing de- 
light and an_ ever-in- 
creasing wonder. 
will admit that during 
the first few weeks of 
my stay in New York I 
very frequently felt 
obliged to stop my ears 
to drown the sound of 
New York’s surging 
childhood—it was in- 
deed so very loud! 
Also, at first, I felt 
somewhat in awe of the 
learned little misses 
and the precocious little 
masters whom I often 
met in the drawing 
rooms of my friends 
when I visited them. 
They were so very dif- 
ferent from London 
children of London 
friends, whom I never 
saw when calling, unless 
by special request that 
I- be taken to the nurs- 
ery or they brought 
down to me. 
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WITHOUT 


A NURSERY 


“ Every room in general and no place in particular seems to belong to the average 
American child”’ 


Now, some of my most satisfactory 
American friends are boys and girls under 
fourteen. I have lost the awe I used to 
feel of them, but I have never lost my 
original wonder that they turn out so well, 
considering certain disadvantages of home 
life which they have thrust upon them. 
They are too much with their elders, too 
much about the family living rooms, too 
much at the night dinner table, and they 
have too little real independence of the 
sort that children require. 

Quite recently I remember stumbling 
over a wooden rockinghorse in the din- 
ing room of a friend whom I was visit- 
ing. 

“Oh, that child will be the death of 
somebody yet!” exclaimed the mother im- 
patiently. “Why can’t you keep your 
rockinghorse out of the way?” she asked 
of her eight-year-old son. 

“You’re always asking me that!” he 
retorted impudently. “ Where’ll I keep 
my things? I ain’t got any place where 
folks ain’t always snoopin’ ’round after 


I must say my sympathies were with 
the child rather than with the mother. 
Here was a house which contained front 
and back drawing room, library, sewing 
room, laundry room, attic, besides all the 
other usual apartments in an expensive 
and well-built house, but this boy had no 
room of his own, not even a bedroom. He 
shared the latter with his five-year-old 
sister. 

“Oh!” exclaims the English farmer’s 
wife to the American married woman who 
has just fitted up her home in Kipling’s 
story of An Habitation Enforeed, “ An’ 
to see you building your nest so busy— 
pianos and books, an’ never thinkin’ of 
a nursery !” 

I was talking over the nursery plan to 
the mother of one of my most charming 
little girl friends the other day. “ Nurs- 
ery indeed!” she exclaimed. “ You 
couldn’t keep the average American child 
in a nursery. My boy and girl own the 
whole house. Even my bureau drawers 
are not sacred to them. If Annie wants 
a piece of lace or Willie a handkerchief, 
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they help themselves to 
mine. Their toys are 
all over the house, and 
they never know where 
to find them! Don’t 
talk to me about nurs- 
eries !” 

Yet there was prob- 
ably nothing in all the 
world that her children 
would so have delighted 
in, especially on rainy 
and winter days, when 
they could not enjoy 
the woods and fields in 
the country or the parks 
in town. This woman’s 
boy is a little genius 
at wood carving. His 
tool chest in the dining 
room was always being 
disturbed. The little 
girl had a dainty bureau 
for her dolly, and it 
was kept in a corner of 
the library! 

A room for the chil- 
dren, and the children 
kept in it at proper 
times—this is truly the 
great need of the aver- 
age American family, 
and it is a need not to 
be filled by the building 
of a bungalow in the 
back yard, which cuts 
the children off more 
than there is any neces- 
sity of doing. 

A few weeks ago, 
thinking upon this sub- 
ject of the American 
house without a nurs- 
ery, I spent three days 
in amusing myself by 
looking at houses and 
flats to be let in New 
York. I looked at such 
houses as would be 
hired by well-to-do fam- 
ilies, and in not one of 
the dozen which I ex- 
amined did I find that 
any room had been es- 
pecially planned for the 
child or children of the 
family. It was the 
same in the flats. Look- 
ing about in this way 
in London, one would 
come across great airy 
rooms, papered with 
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wonderful wallpapers 
especially designed to 
interest children—pa- 
pers, which I under- 
stand are designed in 
the United States! In- 
deed, I often see these 
papers in the shops. 
They are covered with 
curious animals; chil- 
dren dancing and flower 
gathering in enchanted 
woods guarded by 
fairies; some of them 
tell, in picture, whole 
stories, of such wonder- 
ful interest to little 
ones. 

“Do you sell many 
of these wallpapers?” I 
asked a shopman. 

“Yes, to the rich 
people for their chil- 
dren’s nurseries,’ he 
replied. 

The “rich people,” 
forsooth! It would 
seem that in New York 
and other large Amer- 
jean cities, only the 
“rich people” have 
nurseries for their 
children, and beeause of 
the neglect of wealthy 
mothers who give their 
children over entirely to 
the care of hired nurses, 
I find the nursery 
system condemned in 
the United States. I 
have met a few New 
Yorkers who have nurs- 
eries for their children, 
but every one of them 
is wealthy. I know of 
no American friends of 
moderate incomes who 
thus provide for the 
comfort of their cehil- 
dren—for the nursery, 
properly managed, is 
certainly a comfort to 
the child. 

This article is not a 
recommendation for the 
establishment in the 
United States of the 
English system of rear- 
ing children. I think 
the average English 
child sees too little of 
its parents, and cer- 
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tainly the boys are sent away to boarding 
school at a pathetically early age. But [ 
wonder that in this land of progress some 
intermediate course has not so far appeared 
practicable, for the bungalow plan is a 
terrible extreme. Every room in general 
and no place in particular seems to belong 
to the average American child. One 
stumbles over a drum in the hall, crushes 
out the life music of a jewsharp lying on 
the floor of the drawing room; one finds 
an unwashed dolly’s teaset on the grand 
piano, and does one’s self mortal dam- 
age with toy rakes, hoes and automatic 
threshing machines, which come suddenly 
upon one in the dark of pantry shelves. 

I have visited in American homes where 
this situation in regard to children’s toys 
is general. I do not refer to the very 
wealthy nor to the very poor, but to what 
I will call, for want of a better descriptive 
phrase, the American “ middle-class ” 
home. Far from blaming the children for 
taking up all the house and overflowing 
into the back yards and the front streets, 
I feel reproachful toward the American 
parents who do not give those little boys 
and girls a room in which they may be 
disorderly and noisy at will. Far from 
depriving the American child of its true 
liberty, I would add to its freedom to 
enjoy itself in its childish way without 
making itself a nuisance to its elders. 

What little girl does not enjoy having a 
nice bureau of her own, instead of having 
her things kept in her mother’s room 
among Mother’s things? What boy, 
properly taught and trained, would not 
prefer having all his toys and his tools 
in a room where his elders need not visit 
him except on his invitation? 

Instead of this liberty, many American 
children, in so far as I have been able 
to gather from my investigations, have 
not even a bedroom to eall their own up 
to a shockingly mature age. Hundreds 
of children, otherwise carefully brought 
up, share their parents’ bedrooms till they 
are eight or nine years old, and even 
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after that age I find many brothers and 
sisters sharing the same room up to eleven 
or twelve. House rents and flat rents, 
when all is considered, are not so very 
high, and why children should not have 
rooms of their own to play in and to 
sleep in is cause for wonder to many vis- 
itors from abroad. 

And the children playing in the streets! 
In what other country in the world are 
the children of well-to-do people seen 
playing in the streets, not only during the 
daytime, but during the twilight hours? 
In London only the children of the lower 
classes, the little ones of the East End, 
in their rags and their dirt, make the 
streets a playground. But in New York 
and in all the larger American cities and 
villages well-dressed little boys, dainty 
little girls, are allowed to run the streets 
and crowd the pavements as though they 
were Whitechapel hoydens instead of the 
dearly loved children of retined and well- 
educated parents. And then the papers 
are filled with stories of child kidnaping! 
What wonder! 

“Why,” said a father, talking to me re- 
cently of the awful stories of child as- 
sault with which the American papers are 
continually regaling their readers, “ it is 
getting to be dangerous to let our children 
play in the New York streets, and what’s 
to be done with them I don’t know!” 

In the name of humanity, have they not 
“back yards”? Have they not atties? 
Have not some of the apartment houses 
begun to build roof gardens where ehil- 
dren may play safely and unmolested, and 
should not the progressive legislature pass 
a law to the effect that all apartment 
houses where children are received as ten- 
ants should be provided with playgrounds 
on the roofs, where they may get the air 
in fine weather? 

To one who visits here from another 
land the wonder always grows that you 
parents, who do so much for your chil- 
dren in certain respects, should be so 
neglectful of their comfort in other ways. 
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The Decorative Use of Leather Stencils 


By Alice Wilson 


Designs by Winifred Wilson 


[Perforated patterns for the designs here spree ean be furnished for 25 cents each. The sloyd knives 


described can also be obtained of our Han 
cents per skein. 


craft Department for 25 cents each, and the silk twist at 5 
Address Handicraft Department, Good Housekeepin 


making all checks and postal 


notes payable to the Phelps Publishing Company. Order by number, using the plus sign.) 


EATHER has so long been conceded 

a luxury that its reputation for 

expense rather than the fact has 
excluded it from general use in those 
house furnishings te which it is especially 
adapted. In reality there is small differ- 
ence between the cost of leather and such 
fabries as may suitably be used in its 
stead—with elegance and durability on the 
side of the leather. 

Indeed, where either leather or an 
equally handsome fabrie is under con- 
sideration, the best economy is often at- 
tained, not by a choice, but by combina- 
tion. For where an all-leather or an all- 
fabric article demands a handsome qual- 
ity of material, one in which leather and 
fabric are both used may employ inferior 
grades, as in the latter case interest is 
diverted from the material itself to the 
effect of the combination. The work, 
which should always be taken into ae- 
count when computing cost, is in both 


cases about the same, as a leather or a 
fabrie article rarely adapts itself to its 
surroundings without the help of some 
ornament in the way of hand work which 
offsets the labor of combining the two 
materials, 

Aside from economy there are many 
instances where leather is too formal and 
fabric too stereotyped to produce an 
artistie effect when used alone. 

There are many ways of combining 
leather with fabrie, but by far the most 
interesting is in the use of leather sten- 
cils. Any of the soft-finished leathers, 
such as goatskin, ooze calfskin and sheep- 
skin, may be used in this fashion; but 
sheepskin, on account of its wide range 
of color and comparative cheapness, is 
the general favorite. 

Only fabrie of fine texture and in con- 
spicuous weave combines well with 
leather, for, being the less precious mate- 
rial, its office is naturally that of a baeck- 


No 649+, Oval mat, 18x30 inches, peacock design 
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[ side of one piece of leather 


and gluing it on top of the 
second piece. When the 
glue has dried, brush over 
the joining with a soft- 
bristle brush to raise the 
nap. 

The suecessful manipula- 
tion of leather depends 
upon a certain dexterity ac- 
quired only through prac- 
tice. So to avoid discourage- 
ment, as well as to save 
material, let the first attempt 
be a modest one. 

A runner similar to that 
shown in design No 651+ 
is a fair sample for a be- 
ginner. It is built of tan 
erash and tobaeeo brown 
sheepskin and was designed 
for a side table in a smoking 
room. 

After making eareful 


No 652+. Table mat, in two sizes, 18 and 24 inches 


ground, while the leather becomes the 
ornament. Burlap, rep, moss e¢anvas, 
monk’s eloth, erash, burlingham, heavy 
silk and satin lend themselves to the 
purpose admirably. Stuffs weven with a 
wale are not suitable, nor those having 
a figure. 

It is not necessary in this kind of 
leather work to purchase a perfeet hide; 


measurements for the length 
and width of the runner the 
design for the stencil was drawn upon 
tough manila paper, then transferred to 
the leather by laying the paper pattern 
upon the ooze side of the leather and trae- 
ing the lines of the design with an agate 
stvlus. Lacking the agate stylus a sub- 
stitute may be whittled from an orange 
wood stick. 

The leather showing the traced pattern 


that is, one without holes, 
as the design may be con- 
structed to cut around 
them, but a hide of uni- 
form dye and tolerably 
even in the leg and neck 
portions will be found to 
possess decided advan- 
tages when it comes to 
the working. First of 
all, unless the design is 
a very large one, it will 
obviate piecing—a great 
bugbear where leather is 
concerned. When this 
inconvenience is unavoid- 
able it is well to lace, 
rivet or sew the raw 
edges together and to 
make this conspicuous 
joining a part of the 
scheme of the design. 
The nearest approach to 
a blind joining is at- 
tained by shaving back 


from its edge the under- 


No 653+. Jonquil design, sizes 18 and 24 inches 
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was then spread smoothly 
upon a drawing board and 
secured near the edges with 
thumb tacks. Should a 
table be used instead of a 
drawing board, it is well to 
protect it with a sheet of 
cardboard or several thick- 
nesses of heavy paper. 

In copying this design, in 
which all the lines are 
straight, a metal-edge rule 
will be a great help. Be- 
sides the rule there should 
be two or three very sharp 
knives — preferably sloyd 
knives. 

Place the rule with its 
metal edge parallel and close 
to a line in the design, in- 
sert the point of the knife 
at one end of the line and 
eut to the other end, being 
careful not to eut too far. 
Shoving the rule from one 
line to the next, cut all par- 


allel lines at one time. No 650+. Table cover of combined stenciling and leather applique 


This will not only save time 


.but will insure uniformity. When all the 


short lines have been cut, cut the long 
horder lines. In cutting use enough pres- 
sure to penetrate the leather the first 
time. Repeated cutting is tolerably sure 
to result in haggled edges. 


Now draw out the thumb tacks, lift 
the leather and give it a sharp shake. 
The stencil should drop out true in every 
part, but should a few bits of leather 
refuse to let go a little snipping with 
sharp-pointed scissors will remedy matters. 


No 651+. A table runner of crash and sheepskin. Perforated pattern 25 cents 
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Stretch, the erash upon the table and 
weight or tack it to. prevent slipping. 
Have ready a pot of thin, warm glue— 
not hot, or it will warp the leather. Paint 
the under side of the stencil with the 
glue, invert the stencil upon the crash 
and pat and smooth until the two materials 
are firmly fastened together. When the 
glue is thoroughly dry a row of machine 
stitching may be run along the inner and 
outer edges of the stencil. Heavy twist 
should be used and the needle set for a 
long, coarse stiteh. 

This stencil or one of similar design 
could be used quite extensively in one 
room without being obtrusive. For a 
large article, such as a couch cover or 
portiere, it would require frequent piecing, 
which should be done as ineonspicuously 
as possible. 

Mats are so necessary for the protee- 
tion of our highly polished furniture, and 
we need so many, that any new ideas 
concerning making them are bound to be 
interesting. The mat shown in design 
No 652+ is made of tinted burlingham 
with a stencil of dull petunia sheepskin. 
The design is a severely conventionalized 
fleur-de-lis, outlined with a pyrographie 
needle. The etching was done before the 
stencil was glued upon the fabrie. Done 
afterward it would have éaused the 
leather to curl. 

In cutting a stencil with as decided 
curves as in this pattern many will find 
it easier to use curved scissors instead of 
knives, although a skilled leather worker 
would frown at the suggestion. However, 
if an opening for the scissors is made with 
a knife and the eutting carefully done, 
only an expert can detect the difference 
in the quality of the resulting edge. 

Another mat (No 653+-), whose foun- 
dation is also of burlingham, has a 
rather naturalistic stencil of yellow jon- 
quils with green leaves. The leather, as 
purchased, was a light tan sheepskin, and 
the tinting was done with dyes before the 
stencil was applied to the foundation. 

In such small articles as mats stitching 
both edges of the stencil is not necessary, 
although it is generally an improvement 
to have a visible fastening of some kind 
along the outer border to give the impres- 
sion of strength. 

In the large oval (No 649-+-) this is 
accomplished with copper rivets. The 
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heavier treatment is made suitable by the 
size of the mat, which was designed to 
eover an old marble-top table whose 
beautifully carved base alone saved it 
from the attic. 

The skin used in making this mat was 
one of the most imperfect of its kind, but 
as it was the only ore to be had in the 
peculiar peacock green required, it be- 
eame the property of a most unwilling 
purehaser. Considerable planning was 
necessary to evolve a design which would 
eut around all the blemishes, but after 
several attempts and with the peafowl 
feather for inspiration, it was finally 
accomplished. The idea of the peafowl 
feather was strengthened by inserting in 
the four central motifs in the border, 
eyes of these beautiful feathers and by 
tinting the stencil in peacock colors. 

The foundation of heavy satin tinted 
in shades of yellow was, in turn, mounted 
upon a backing of green felt. This was 
to prevent the mat from sliding about 
when on the table. The rivets which were 
inserted in the border at intervals of 
two inches so imbedded themselves in 
the felt that they could do no damage by 
seratching. 

In No 650+ we have a large table 
cover showing a combination of stenciling 
and leather applique. Its greatest interest 
in construction lies in the use made of 
the leather to cover the piecing of the 
fabric. The material is a new weave of 
the now generally known moss canvas. 
It is fifty inches wide and sixty-five cents 
a yard. 

It is not often that a material wider 
than this is needed, but when it is, the 
piecing is a vexed problem. In this in- 
stance the table to be covered was thirty- 
eight inches in diameter and, as a square 
cover with corners to the floor was re- 
quired, piecing was inevitable. 

After cutting a fifty-inch square off the 
canvas, it was stenciled with a poppy 
pattern to fit the cireumference of the 
table. Pieces of the necessary dimensions 
were then sewn along the sides of the 
square, their corners mortised and the 
seams hid under inech-wide strips of 
leather. The stripes were shaded green 
upon their inner border and the trees 
dyed in autumn tints to blend with the 
stenciling, which was done in red. 
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Little Sleepy- Head 


Pussies, Plebeian and Royal 


By Grace Aspinwall 


— EARS ago we knew only 
* the short-haired, common 
cat, but nowadays the ex- 
quisitely beautiful Angoras 
are the favored pets. The 
breeding of them has be- 
come an important indus- 
try, duly recognized by the government at 
Washington, which provides means for 
their registration -and permits their 
import free of duty as thoroughbred ani- 
mals. 

A great many women find the breeding 
of Angoras or Persian eats to be a most 
luerative and pleasing industry. The fad 
was started about twenty-five years ago 
in England when the ladies of the royal 
family became interested in the beautiful 
creatures from the East. The Princess 
Christian, sister of King Edward, still 
has a flourishing cattery, and exhibits at 
all the great English shows. 

Lady Mareus Beresford was the first 
to import the wonderful Siamese cats. 
She brought a pair to England nineteen 
years ago from Siam. They were given to 
her by a prince of the royal family, and 
until then these eats had not been per- 
mitted to be taken from the country, being 


owned only by royalty. They are per- 
haps the most remarkable eats in the 
world, and are always of the same ap- 
pearance, white with black tail, ears, paws 
and nose, the black being smutted into the 
white as if done by human hands. They 
are creatures of great intelligence and 
wonderfully loyal and affectionate. Lady 
Beresford says they seem almost human 
in their intelligence at times. 

Two of these Siamese royal cats are 
shown in a photograph here. In this 
picture are to be seen also three other 
distinct species of cats, the Hindu, the 
Angora and the common, short-haired 
house eat, familiar to us all. 

For sheer beauty and loveliness, how- 
ever, the long-haired cat, usually called 
Angora or Persian, is the most desirable. 
They are not only from Persia, but from 
China, India and Arabia. They make 
the most satisfactory of pets, for they 
are exquisitely gentle and loving, and are 
as well bred and aristocratic as animals 
ean be. 

The idea has gone abroad that Angora 
eats are exceedingly delicate to raise; 
that they have only one-ninth of a life 
instead of the proverbial nine lives; and 
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Four species of cats. Two Angoras, two Siamese, common house cats and a Hindu cat (at the reader's right) 


that they require infinite care to rear. 
This is not true. They must be under- 
stood, however, and treated in a methodi- 
eal manner, but they are very easy to rear 
if one will but learn to follow a few rules. 

In the first place they should be combed 
and brushed frequently to prevent them 
from swallowing so much of their own 
long, fluffy hair in making their toilet. 
They should be given a tablespoon of oil 


twice a week at least. This rids the 
stomach of any balls of hair that may 
have collected there from pussy’s tongue. 
They learn to be very fond of the oil. It 
is indeed a wise thing to feed oil to any 
and all eats, as it keeps them in the 
pink of condition and makes their coats 
beautifully glossy and fine. 

Angora kittens should be fed on fresh 
milk, Let them drink as much as they 


Just waiting for someone to play with 
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will of it and then remove the saucer 
and throw away the remaining milk. Do 
not let kittens have access to food at 
any and all times. 

When the kitten is old enough, say 
three months, commence to feed it meat 
very finely chopped, but continue, too, with 
the milk. When the kitten is eight months 
old feed it milk only twice a week. 

Never give cats bread. The gases gen- 
erated by yeast and baking powders will 
in time prove fatal. Puppy biscuits are 
excellent to feed cats two or three times 
a week as a change. The biscuit should be 
soaked in warm water till soft and then 
mixed with a little chopped meat. 

One of the best of meat diets for pussy 
is formed of liver, sheep’s heart and kid- 
neys well boiled and cut up fine. Angora 
eats should not be fed fatty meats, as they 
will not agree with them. 

If pussy is troub- 
led with constipation 
an almost certain 
remedy is to feed 
her nothing but raw 
liver for a few days 
and then combine 
with other foods for 
a day or two longer. 

With cats there is 
always the question 
of fleas, but one 
should be very care- 
ful about buying 
patent flea powders 
and lotions. Some 
of them are very in- 
jurious and _ often 
prove fatal. The 
simplest and surest 
way to rid pussy of 
fleas is to use old- 
fashioned Persian in- 
sect powder in this 
way: Place the cat 
on a large piece of 
paper and cover her 


thickly and __ thor- 
oughly with the 
powder, dusting it 


deeply into her fur. 
In a very few min- 
utes the half suffo- 
cated fleas will jump 
off on the paper. 
Then let the eat out- 
of-doors and she will 
shake herself. Have 
ready a warm bath 
with tineture of 
green soap, and be- 
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fore she can have a chance to lick herself 
give pussy a good bath. This will finish 
the remaining half-dead fleas. Wipe the 
eat’s fur very dry. 

The cat has a most remarkable person- 
ality—any cat has; all eats have. If you 
do not like eats just try the experiment 
of being loving and tender and gentle 
with them and see for yourself what a 
pronounced individuality you will dis- 
cover. Someone has said that you must 
give of yourself to a eat before she would 
give of herself. She never begs your 
love; you must make yourself worthy of 
hers. This imperious characteristic may 
have been generated within her ages ago 
when she was worshiped in Egypt or in 
Siam. The eat’s nature is always more 
or less inscrutable. She is a mystery, but 
_ can always win her confidence and 
ove, 


A kitten tree in full bloom 
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A Farce-Comedy 


By Tom Masson, Burges Johnson, Ellis Parker Butler, Porter Emerson Browne, 
Inez Haynes Gillmore, Gelett Burgess and Wallace Irwin 


Chapter V 
By Inez Haynes Gillmore 


MACK landed on the 
Muggs’s lawn none the worse 
for his leap for life. Dis- 
encumbering himself from 
the lace curtains and the 
window sash, he paused to 
study the situation. A yell 
of triumph had accompanied Mr Muggs’s 
victory over the first keeper. As Dr Mack 
waited, the sounds of a second yell of 
triumph were borne on the breeze to him. 
Evidently Muggs had overcome the sec- 
ond keeper. Dr Mack looked about him 
for help. What should he do? Undoubt- 
edly, both the Muggses were insane, Mr 
Muggs violently so. It was foolish to 
depend on assistance from one against 
the other. Dr Mack did not want to 
alarm the neighborhood. The Muggses 
both belonged to influential families—their 
people would resent very much the news- 
paper notoriety resulting from such a 
course. 
Finally Dr Mack ran to the nearest 
telephone and ealled up the asylum. 
“Send four keepers down to 29 Maple 
avenue at once—the huskiest men you’ve 
got. Muggs became violent when your 
men tried to take him and knocked them 
both out. Send two closed carriages. 
We've got four invalids on our hands 
now.” 
Mr Muggs’s dazed condition lasted only 
a second. Presently he began to think 
with his customary clearness. There 
could be no doubt about it now—Mrs 
Muggs was crazy. And he did not at- 
tempt to evade the realization that he 
was responsible for her condition. His 
foolish trick of the evening had been the 
last straw. But for a whole year his 
attitude had been cruelly cold and ecarp- 
ing. He had not been thoughtful. He 
had not been kind. After her arduous 
work of the day she had needed rest. But 
instead of surrounding her with the sooth- 
ing atmosphere of a home whose machinery 


moved as on greased wheels, he had pes- 
tered, with little household worries,a mind 
already strained to the breaking point by 
the demands of the larger woman inter- 
ests. Often, too, he had insisted on going 
out in the evening. He and he alone was 
to blame for this rack and ruin of her 
reason. But he would never let her go to 
an asylum. And he knew that Dr Mack 
would insist on that. Indeed, Dr Mack 
had seemed to think it necessary to take 
them both. Two things Mr Muggs must 
do. He must get the keepers out of the 
house as soon as possible. He must re- 
fuse Dr Mack admittance when he re- 
turned. Mr Muggs decided on a bold 
stroke. 

Drawing a knife from his pocket, he 
rapidly cut the portiere cords away from 
the hangings. With these, he approached 
his assailants. Those gentlemen, still 
dazed from the blows they had received, 
permitted him, without apparent compre- 
hension of what was going on, to gag 
and bind them. 

Mrs Muggs, in her turn, was suffering 
agonies. Cornelius was mad—stark mad. 
What had brought about the condition? 
Could it be possible that she was to 
blame? Conscience-stricken, she ran over 
the events of the last year. How hard 
he had worked! How she had neglected 
him! How little sympathy she had 
shown him! She had often refused to 
diseuss with him the little perplexities of 
housekeeping. She had listened with only 
half an ear when he had told her of 
his difficulties with the children and serv- 
ants. She began to put all kinds of 
searching questions to herself. Had she 
stayed at home with him as often as she 
might? Had she taken him out of the do- 
mestie atmosphere as often as she should? 
Had she been sufficiently generous with 
him in money matiers? Once, she remem- 
bered, he had asked her for a personal 
allowance and she had forgotten it. All 
these self-reproaches scurried back and 
forth in Mrs Muggs’s mind. 

She, alone, was to blame—that was her 
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final verdict. And if this were true, she 
must save Cornelius from the asylum. 
Never in the world would she consent to 
have him put away. To one of his sen- 
sitive nature a month in the madhouse 
would be fatal. Besides, she was con- 
fident that she herself could cure him. 
Change and rest and her nursing would 
restore his shattered mind. She would 
have no difficulty in managing him. Sali- 
ent faults of character Cornelius had: a 
eraving for excitement, a tendency to 
extravagance notably, but he had always 
been as docile as a child. She must get 
him away. But how? They must start 
before Dr Mack returned, for Dr Mack 
evidently had some idea of taking them 
both to the asylum, and she knew that 
she could not cope, single-handed, with 
that intrepid alienist. Dr Mack would 
undoubtedly summon aid and come back 
for Cornelius. That would take at least 
half an hour. There was only one way 
out of the situation—to leave town at 
onee. But she must werk quickly. She 
rushed upstairs, pulled the two children 
out of bed and began, in the midst of 
their frightened sobs, to dress them. 

Downstairs, Mr Muggs, picking econ- 
stantly at his glue-soaked talking appa- 
ratus, was writing a message to Delia. 

“Call up the police station, 300 Main. 
Tell the police captain that the house 
of Mr Cornelius Muggs of 29 Maple 
avenue has been burglarized and that Mr 
Muggs, alone and single-handed, caught 
two of the burglars. Tell them to send 
the patrol wagon at once.” 

In a minute Delia’s brogue was flow- 
ing over the telephone: “ Plaze, sor, the 
house is full av boorglars, and for the luv 
av the saints sind oop the hoory-oop 
wagin and take them away. Himsilf is 
covered wid gloo intoirely and _ hersilf’s 
oopstairs shpanking the children.” 

Mrs Muggs was not spanking the chil- 
dren. The older one, all ready now, was 
dressing the younger one. Mrs Muggs 
was moving from desk to bureau, drop- 
ping things into a suitease—jewels, bank- 
books, legal-looking documents, letters, 
photographs. At intervals, her eyes went 
to the motto hanging above her bed. 
Printed in large, illuminated letters, it 
ran, 


“RISE ABOVE IT.” 


“T am rising above it,” she thought 
with a throb of pride. 

“ Ellen,” she ealled softly down the 
back stairs, “come up here a moment.” 
“Yis m’m.” 
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“Ellen,” Mrs Muggs said when the 
girl appeared, “ Mr Muggs and I and the 
two children are going away tonight for 
a visit. I am afraid the events of the 
evening have worn a little on Mr Muggs’s 
nerves. At any rate, I feel that he needs 
a rest and a change. You and Delia are 
to run the house in our absence. And, 
Ellen, the moment we are gone I want 
you to put every light out in the house. 
If anybody rings the bell, you are not to 
answer it. I do not wish our friends to 
know that we have gone away until to- 
morrow. Do you understand?” 

“Yis m’m,” said Ellen. 

“Now, darlings,’ said Mrs Muggs, 
addressing herself to the drowsy children, 
“wait up here until I eall you. I am 
going to talk with your father for a few 
moments. But when you come down- 
stairs, remember not to speak to him, as 
he is not feeling very well this evening.” 

Mr Muggs was sitting under the giant 
rubber plant in the hall, working with a 
file and an ice pick on his coagulated 
beard. 

“ Cornelius,” Mrs Muggs said solemnly 
but soothingly, “ we must go away from 
here.” 

“ Wa—gee—hee?” Mr Muggs sputtered. 
His eyes almost popped out of his head 
in his effort to talk, but he could speak no 
more clearly than when, first, they had 
removed the paperweight from his mouth. 
Seizing a paper, he wrote, “ What are 
you talking about?” 

“ Cornelius,” Mrs Muggs repeated sol- 
emnly, “we must go away from here.” 

Beeause Mrs Muggs believed Mr Muggs 
to be mad, she talked as to the deaf in 
a loud tone, enunciating her words with 
extreme precision, and employing many 
sweeping explanatory gestures. 

“T don’t want you to ask me any 
questions,” she went on. “ Let it suffice 
that I have thought it all out and made 
up my mind. We must go away and 
nobody must know anything about it. 
There is nothing for you to do. I have 
arranged everything. I have told the 
maids to take eare of the house in our 
absence. The children are dressed and 
ready to start. My jewels, papers and 
money are in this suitease. The Ways 
and Means Committee of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary were to meet here at nine, but 
T have instructed Ellen not to cnswer the 
bell. Now, all that is necessary for you 
to do is to put on your hat and coat. 
But come at once.” 

Mr Muggs stood for an instant con- 
sidering this proposition. It came to 
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him that Mrs Muggs was right. The 
thing for them to do was to leave town 
secretly. In that way only could they 
elude Dr Mack. In new conditions, too, 
he could nurse Mrs Muggs back to sanity. 

“Help me to lug those men out on to 
the lawn,” he wrote. 

Mrs Muggs complied. They carried the 
two keepers through the front door and 
deposited them near the entrance to the 
grounds. Returning, they gathered up 
the bag and the two children. Mr Muggs 
turned the collar of his coat up and the 
brim of his hat down. Nothing could be 
seen of his face but his glue-choked mus- 
tache. 

“This way, ‘Corndiins,” Mrs Muggs 
said, motioning towards the back door. 
“T have my reasons.” 

Obediently Mr Muggs followed her. 

As they reached the door, Mrs Muggs 
stopped abruptly. “Go back to the 
library, Cornelius, and get that paper- 
weight—I mean that cough drop—for 
me.’ 

“ Wa-a-a?” was Mr Muggs’s nearest 
approach to a why. 

“ Because, Cornelius,” Mrs Muggs said, 
in a voice shaking with emotion, “ we are 
beginning life all over again. It was that 
paperweight—cough drop—which brought 
us together. I shall never be parted from 
it as long as I live. It will always be a 
symbol to me of that new light on my 
duty as a woman which has just come to 
me. 

At the precise instant of the exodus of 
the Muggs family, the whole neighborhood 
woke up. Two hospital ambulances came 
tearing up the avenue from one direction. 
The patrol wagon, clanging its bell, came 
scorching down the avenue from the other 
direction. And, just turning into the 
Muggs’s lawn, fifty women, who, under 
the pretext of a committee meeting, were 
about to give Mrs Muggs a surprise party, 
screamed, broke and ran at the sight of 
two men lying, gagged and bound, upon 
the lawn. 


Chapter VI 
By Gelett Burgess 


The sky, which had been overeast since 
early evening, was now black with storm 
clouds. Just as the Muggs family, with 
their impedimenta, reached the foot of the 
piazza steps a terrific clap of thunder 
rose above the man-made clamor in the 
avenue, crashed like piles of falling 
boards and died away with diminishing 
reverberations in the distance. The next 


moment great, spattering drops of raim 
began to fall. 

“ Quick, we must hide in the stable till 
the storm is over!” Mrs Muggs com- 
manded. “We mustn’t be found here, 
and if we try to get to the station we’ll 
get soaked. Take Ethel and follow me, 
Cornelius !” 

Grasping her little son Theodore’s hand, 
she waddled ponderously round a corner 
of the house, dropping packages as she 
went. Mr Muggs, growling gutturally, 
followed with his daughter. 

So, across the lawn, through the garden 
and across the back yard, dodging under 
the clothes line, Mrs Muggs generaled a 
masterly retreat, and finally stood, pant- 
ing, in the shelter of the stable. She 
placed little Ethel on a sawhorse, set 
down her handbag, shook out her skirts 
and proceeded to wipe the rain from her 
face. 

Muggs disembarrassed himself of a 
traveling bag, a suitease and a heavy 
overcoat and stood in a dejected attitude, 
with his silk hat on the back of his head 
and his whiskers as wet as a sponge, gaz- 
ing out into the night. Mrs Muggs, after 
attending to the children, looked at him. 

Something in his pathetic attitude 
smote her with tender pity. His tie had 
ridden up over his collar behind, but 
there was a quiet dignity in his sadness 
that wrought upon her heart. The excite- 
ment of the last few hours had set her 
nerves tense and hard; but now, of a 
sudden, sentiment welled up into her 
ample breast. She saw in him her de- 
fender, helpmate, her lifelong friend— 
and lover. The feeling overcame her, and, 
with a sob, she threw herself into his 
arms and pressed her lips to his. 

Mr Muggs, equally affected by this 
burst of romance, folded her to his bosom 
and returned her kiss. For the moment 
they were young again. A vivid flash of 
lightning irradiated them as with the old 
glamour of their courtship. Then, sigh- 
ing with a new happiness, Mrs Muggs 
attempted delicately to withdraw. It was 
impossible! 

The gine upon Mr Muges’s face and 
whiskers, rendered soft and sticky by the 
rain, held her in an inextricable grip. 
They tried wildly to separate, but the re- 
sult was agony for both. As at their mar- 
riage ceremony, the two were again made 
one flesh. None could put them asunder. 
The two children, aroused from the play 
by the touching sight, laughed uproar- 
iously. 

Mr Muggs tried madly to speak—to 
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urge caution, give advice, express sym- 
pathy; his voice gave forth only a sound 
like water coming out of a bottle. Mrs 
Muggs, in attempting to reply, was as 
inarticulate as the beasts of the field who 
warble woodnotes wild. 

Cornelius’s mouthings, however, had 
thought behind them; he had an idea, and 
acted upon it. For so heroic a disease, a 
heroic remedy. Still holding her affee- 
tionately, still kissing and caressing, he 
led her, walking sidewise, crab-fashion, 
to the corner of the stable. Here, a spout 
from the gutter was delivering a steady 
stream of water into a hogshead. Quietly, 
but firmly, Mr Muggs drew their com- 
bined heads jointly and severally under 
the cataract. 

For a while they stayed there, winking 
and spluttering, clasped in fond embrace, 
and the torrent deluged their faces. It 
soaked their heads and hair, it ran in 
rivers down the backs of their necks into 
their very stockings. It seemed an eter- 
nity before the glue began to dissolve. 
Slowly, then, and with infinite caution 
they drew themselves apart. 

Mrs Muggs shook her head like a span- 
iel, wrung the water from her black hair 
and said, calmly: “I have our tooth- 
brushes in the traveling bag, Cornelius. 
I think we would better use them.” 

“My God!” said Mr Muggs. They 
were the first articulate words he had 
spoken for hours, and they came forth 
as if from an internal explosion. 

“What a fool I am!” was his next 
indulgence in language. He spoke with 
deliberation, reveling in the sound of 
his own voice. It was as if he had con- 
quered a foreign tongue. 

Then he walked into the harness room, 
where Mrs Muggs was kneeling in front 
of a bucket of water, brushing her teeth. 
He took his own brush and attacked his 
own teeth vigorously, and after them 
scrubbed his lips, face, whiskers and the 
back of his neck. In five minutes all the 
glue had disappeared, but his skin was a 
brilliant pink. Mrs Muggs lent wifely 
assistance in wiping him with her hand- 
kerehief and explored down towards the 
small of his back as far as she could 
reach. At last the twain arose to face 
the world again. 

“ What shall we do now?” she asked, 
plaintively. Her voice had lost its presi- 
dential tone. It quavered as no club 
woman’s should ever do. Her thorough 
soaking had quelled her spirit. She had 
begun to be a mere lady. 

Cornelius, however, rose to the crisis. 


“You stay here, my dear, while I go 
and reconnoiter. We must know what’s 
happening. Now don’t catch cold, You’d 
better sit in the carryall and cover your- 
self up.” He pointed to the other room. 
It was a fatal speech. Cornelius had 
forgotten that only yesterday the carryall 
had been sent away to be reupholstered, 
and the only vehicle left in the stable 
was an old wheelbarrow. To Mrs Muggs, 
this was the last straw. His previous hor- 
rible attempts at speech had, in her mind, 
become associated with his lunacy, and 
she had hoped against hope that, the glue 
removed from his mouth, Cornelius would - 
become sane again. If he were mad 
enough to take a wheelbarrow for a carry- 
all, he must be hopeless. Could she, then, 
let him go forth alone? She took a step 
to restrain him, but before she could do 
so, he had darted out into the night and 
storm, The lightning and thunder fright- 
ened her and she dared not follow him. 


Mohair portiere cords make insecure 
bonds. They are too elastic. Just before 
the patrol wagon had reached the entrance 
to the Muggs estate, the two keepers had 
wriggled almost free of their bindings. 
As the police jumped from the wagon the 
two prisoners became free, and started 
off running down the street. The police, 
with a yell, followed them, convineed that 
the burglars had escaped. The keepers 
had a rod start, and kept it for some 
time. They dashed through the delega- 
tion from the Woman’s Club like cannon 
balls. And after them, hurtling strong- 
minded ladies right and left, the minions 
of the law quickened their pursuit. 

The ambulances arrived a few moments 
later, and four husky keepers, new at 
the business, and anxious to show their 
prowess, rushed at the house. Dr Mack 
was waiting at the kitehen door to greet 
them. Unfortunately for him, the door 
was open, and he was talking in whispers 
to Delia. This was enough for the keep- 
ers, and they seized him roughly, and, 
unmindful of his protests, hustled him 
to the ambulance. Here the doctor be- 
eame violent with indignation at their 
stupidity. But they gave him no time 
to explain, and foreed him into a 
strait waisteoat and strapped him to the 
eot. The more he screamed, the surer 
they were that he was a maniac. 

They returned in search of Mrs Muggs. 
Delia, furious at the outrage, met them 
in the kitchen with a well-aimed boiled 
potato. She followed it with a dish of 
cold gravy. But it was no use. She was 
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but one woman against four determined 
men, all sure that she was the other 
patient they had been sent for. Why, 
else, should she oppose them in this mad 
way? In two minutes she also was 
strait-waisteoated and held down inside 
the second ambulance. Both vehicles set 
off at a gallop for the asylum. 

The fifty club women, after the devas- 
tating charge of the police, had reformed 
their lines and were now in council as to 
what should be done. The man hunt was 
now far up the street and the ambulances 
had disappeared. All was quiet till the 
first clap of thunder warned them of the 
oncoming storm. The rain hurried their 
plans, and they voted unanimously to go 
ahead with their surprise party. Just in 
time to avoid a drenching, they assembled 
on the Muggs’s piazza, and the vice-presi- 
dent rang the front doorbell. To her 
surprise, it was not answered, though she 
waited long. Trying the handle, she 
found the front door unlocked, and she 
entered, followed by forty-nine members 
of the club. 


Mrs Muggs, her mind a prey to gloomy 
forebodings, sat diseonsolately in the 
wheelbarrow and watched little Ethel and 
Theodore playing on the stable floor. 

Theodore had rescued the glass paper- 
weight his mother had dropped and was 
pushing it along the floor. He was play- 
ing that it was a locomotive and was ring- 
ing an imaginary bell and whistling, while 
Ethel was marking a track with chalk. 

To calm herself, Mrs Muggs entered 
their childish game. “ Look out, Ethel, 
you'll get run over!” she said, with a 
feeble laugh. The children weleomed her 
patronage with glee more genuine. 

“Ring your bell, Theodore! Ring your 
bell!” she said, next. Then, looking up, 
she saw Mr Muggs standing in front of 
her, rivulets of water trickling from his 
clothes. He was staring at her with 
amazement. 

“What bell?” he demanded, hoarsely. 
“Good heavens, are you still mad? I 
ean’t stand any more!” He put his hand 
to his forehead and groaned. 

“What did you find out?” she asked, 
without noticing his bewilderment. 

He glared at her and laughed mock- 
ingly. “The house is simply swarming 
with women !” 

She was sure, now, that his relapse was 
hopeless. “What d’ you mean? It’s 
impossible! We were to have had a com- 
mittee meeting at nine o’clock, but only 
two were coming, Mrs Billikens and Mrs 
Sufferage. Did you see them?” 


“T say the house is running over with 
women!” he exclaimed, wildly. “ They’re 
upstairs and downstairs and in the cellar, 
looking out the windows and running up- 
stairs. There are women to burn, I tell 
you! Fifty—seventy, hundred, I couldn’t 
begin to count ’em. The place is like a 
beehive—swarming! You ought to hear 
the racket!” 

Mrs Muggs rose up, her rampant wom- 
anhood renewed. “ We must find out 
what it means, at any rate. Come, chil- 
dren!” She took her husband’s hand and 
tried to soothe him. “ It’s all right, I'll 
count them for you, dear. You'll be bet- 
ter in a minute!” 

As they crept round a corner of the 
house, little Theodore began to ery. “I 
want my engine! I want my engine!” he 
wailed. “I left it on the floor!” He 
ran back eagerly towards the stable. 

Muggs stared at his child with a new 
alarm. “ Want your engine?” he shouted; 
“there’s no engine in the stable! Good 
heavens! are the children crazy, now?” 
He looked wearily at his wife. 

“Oh,” said Mrs Muggs, soothingly, 
“he only means that old glass paper- 
weight. The children have been playing 
it was a locomotive.” 

“Well, leave it in the stable, then; 
that paperweight has done enough harm 
already !” 

Then, transfixed by a common thought, 
Muggs and his wife looked at one an- 
other. So it was a paperweight, after all 
—each of them had acknowledged it—it 
was the cause of all their troubles!) Then 
both were sane! The horrible misunder- 
standing was at last over. Mrs Muggs, 
with a sigh of joy, fell into her husband’s 
arms. He clasped her to him, unmindful 
of the rain. Both wept for a moment, 
then she flung herself from his arms. 

“ Look at the house!” she cried, wildly. 

During their rapture, window after 
window had been illuminated. The house 
now was blazing with lights from every 
room. Across the windows forms flitted 
back and forth, robed shadows, vague and 
mysterious. 

“Tt’s Dr Mack!” Muggs exclaimed. 
“He must have come back with reinforce- 
ments. They’ll be out in a minute to catch 
us. We must find some place to hide! 
I know! In the garret—they’ll never 
think of looking there. Wait till I get the 
ladder; we can get in through the scuttle 
in the roof!” And before Mrs Muggs 
could protest he was off in search of the 
ladder. 

He returned, in a moment, dragging it 
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along the ground. It was a forty-foot 
ladder, and unwieldy, but, with Mrs 
Muggs’s assistance, it was at last raised 
to the eaves, and the four Muggses cau- 
tiously ascended. 

Muggs took off his coat and went first. 
Then came Theodore, clasping the paper- 
weight in his fist. Ethel erawled after 
him. Mrs Muggs looked at the ladder 
and sighed. Then, pinning up her skirts 
to her knees, and throwing off her bonnet 
which had become drenched, she started 
up, panting heavily. 

Luckily there were cleats nailed to the 
roof, though the shingles were so slip- 
pery that Mrs Muggs gasped in terror 
at sight of the slope. By the time she 
had reached the ladder, however, Muggs 
had dragged Theodore and Ethel up to 
the ridgepole where they were seated 
a-straddle, and had returned to assist her. 

“The seuttle is locked!” he said, cheer- 
fully, “but I think I ean knock it off. 
You must come up where they can’t see 
you, and sit on the ridgepole while I 
work, It’s the only way, dear!” 

Mrs Muggs groaned and set her teeth. 
Slowly, foot by foot, she was hoisted to 
the top of the roof, and there she sat, her 


SYCHOTHERAPY, “the practice 
of treating the sick by influencing 
the mental life,” is overhauled in a 
book of this title by Prof Hugo Miin- 
sterburg of Harvard University. Psy- 
chology, or the science of mind, is this 
writer’s subject as a teacher, and one of 
the aims of this book is to demonstrate 
that psychology is not well enough under- 
stood or appreciated by those who would 
employ psychotherapy in the healing of 
the sick. So far so good. But when 
Prof Miinsterburg denies the existence of 
a subconscious mind and seeks to trace 
all mental action back to physical sourees, 
he is getting into deep water, whither few 
of the leading students of the abnormal 
mind will follow him. The assumed dis- 
tinetion between organic and functional 
diseases he does not recognize. 
Prof Miinsterburg is severe in his 
treatment of the Emmanuel movement, 
which, nevertheless, is credited by him 
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clothes now soaked through, her hair 
down in limp strings, but resigned to her 
fate, while Muggs, who had taken the 
paperweight from Theodore’s reluctant 
grasp, descended and set to work on the 
scuttle. 

He began to pound. Once a board was 
split, he was sure that he could get his 
hand in and unhook the door. Crouched 
on the slope, clinging with insecure hold 
to the cleats, he delivered stroke after 
stroke at the seuttle, working like a 
maniac. 

Suddenly, as he was pounding, a ery . 
from Mrs Muggs aroused his attention. 
He turned to her, and saw her point to- 
wards the ladder. At that moment a vivid 
flash of lightning illuminated the scene, 
and he saw Dr Mack’s head peering over 
the eaves, staring at him with wild eyes. 
Muggs dropped his hand and stared back 
as wildly. 

At this moment the seuttle door slowly 
rose, nearly knocking Muggs from his 
perch. Turning, he saw emerge from 
the shadow the bonneted, marcelled head 
of Mrs Simeon Billikens, president of the 
Woman’s Club. 


(To be concluded in the September number by Wallace Irwin) 
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with a large service in bringing the med- 
ieal profession more fully to recognize 
and study psychotherapy. 

We are now passing, this writer be- 
lieves, from a study of the world around 
us to an interpretation of it, the quest of 
ideals; and psychology, he says, will aid 
greatly in the interpretation. The book 
is hardly for the layman, being concerned 
largely with the principles of psychology. 
It is published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THe Power oF SELF-SUGGESTION is an 
immensely interesting and practically 
helpful booklet by Rev Dr Samuel Me- 
Comb of Emmanuel church, Boston. 
Price 55 cents, postpaid, through the 
Book Department of this magazine. 


Untess you know how to keep your 
ehild in close, unbroken sympathy with 
yourself, all the pedagogic wisdom in 
the world will not save you. 
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Piggish Piggy Pickleton 


By Nina Brown 


HIS really truly name was 
Archibald, but only 
people who didn’t know 
him very well called 
him that. Everyone, 
almost, even Mamma 
and Teacher, called him 
Piggy. That was because he liked to eat 
so well, you know—why, I guess that boy 
liked to eat better than any four-legged 
pig that ever kept house in a pen! At 
recess the other boys used to play dugees 
and hopscotch, but little Piggy Pickleton 
always sat on the fence and gobbled wine- 
sap apples and cooky animals and licor- 
ice pipes. 

I don’t know whether you believe in 
fairies or not. Piggy Pickleton didn’t, 
but you’d just better believe he does now. 
For cross my heart and hope to die if 
that piggish boy didn’t see one! And 
talked to him, too; yes, and had a fairy 
gift given him for his very own. And 
this is how it happened. : 

He came home from school one day 
so hungry that he could just hear a little 
hammer pounding in his tummy. All 
the way home he was thinking about the 
doughnuts Mamma had talked about mak- 
ing, and his teeth fairly ached to bite one 
clear into the middle of the hole. 

But what do you think had happened? 
Mamma had gone visiting and locked 
every door, so there wasn’t any sort of 
way to get into the place where those 
doughnuts were. 

Poor Piggy! The little hammer in his 
tummy pounded harder than ever, and 
I suppose he’d have turned into a silly 
ery baby right away if he hadn’t remem- 
bered the cellar. 

Well, I wish you could have seen that 
boy. The cellar at his house is away 
across the back yard, nearly to the barn, 
but you eouldn’t have said “ Precocious 
Persimmons” once before he was down 
the cellar steps. 

And what did he find? Just wait, I’ll 
tell you what he found. An empty apple 
bin, a nailed-down pickle barrel, a sealed 
up mincemeat jar and one little lonesome, 
shriveled-up raw potato! 

Even a boy that wasn’t piggish, just 
a common hungry boy, might have cried 
at that, and as for poor piggish Piggy, 


why, he just dropped down on the cellar 
floor and howled. 

He made so much noise that an old 
grandpa fairy who was passing, and who 
was fond of little boys, stopped to ask 
what was the matter. Piggy sat up to 
see who was speaking to him, and when 
he saw that it was a real grandpa fairy 
he quite forgot to ery. But when the 
fairy asked him again what was the mat- 
ter Piggy told him that he was very, very 
hungry. 

“Ho, ho,’ laughed the good old 
grandpa fairy, “is that all? Why, we 
will soon fix that, my boy; ho, ho, we will 
soon fix that! But,” and he grew very 
solemn of a sudden, “do you like Squell- 
chikum Squiggums, boy?” 

“Why, no sir,” answered Piggy, who 
no more knew what a Squellechikum Squig- 
gum is than you do. “ Very good, very 
good,” said the grandpa fairy. “See 
what you can pull out of my waistcoat 
pocket.” 

So Piggy put his hand into the grandpa 
fairy’s waisteoat pocket and began to 
pull out what he thought at first was a 
handkerchief. But it kept coming and 
coming, till at last a fine large tablecloth 
covered the whole cellar floor, even to the 
one little, lonesome, shriveled-up raw, 
potato. 

“ This,” said the grandpa fairy, “is a 
magie tablecloth. You may have anything 
in the world to eat by spreading out the 
tablecloth and wishing for it. Anything, 
that is, but a Squellehikum Squiggum. 
You must never, never wish for that. 
Will you promise not to, boy?” 

“Oh, yes sir,” answered Piggy, for 
he thought that as he was to have every 
other good thing in the world he could 
get along very well without any Squell- 
chikum Squiggums. 

“Remember, then,” said the grandpa 
fairy; and opening his wings like an 
umbrella, he flew away. And that was 
the last of him. 

Well, little Piggy Pickleton sat down 
before the magic tablecloth and he didn’t 
get up again until his tummy was quite 
full of doughnuts and caramel cake and 
cream cabbage and mince pie and pine- 
apple ice. And all of these were much 
better than any that he had ever tasted 
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before. But as he rolled up his table- 
cloth to go into his house he couldn’t help 
thinking, “I wonder what a Squellehikum 
Squiggum would taste like, anyway?” 
Now, after this, if you'll believe me, 
that piggish boy became a million times 
more piggish than he had ever been 
before. He earried his tablecloth about 
with him, wrapped in a newspaper, and 
he used to sneak away from the other 
boys and hide behind the lilae bushes and 
eat—my stars, how he did eat in those 
days! He’d always been a pretty fat 
boy, but now he began to get so fat that 
his mamma had to buy him all new 
clothes and give his old ones to a little 
poor boy who didn’t get hardly enough 
to eat. 

You see, don’t you, what Piggy was 
coming to? Why, pretty soon he’d tasted 
about everything there was. You may not 
believe it, but pink ice cream or choco- 
late pudding a dozen times a day began 
to get as tiresome to him as breakfast 
cereul every morning does to you. He 
began searching for new things in Mam- 
ma’s cook book, and some that he tried 
were good and some were bad, but always 
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“ But little Piggy Pickleton always sat on the fence” 


when he rolled up his tablecloth he’d find 
himself wondering how on earth a Squell- 
chikum Squiggum does taste! 

He wondered more and more as the 
days went by, and he grew fatter and 
fatter, and there were fewer and fewer 
things left to try. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he wondered so much that one 
night Piggy had a glorious dream. 

In his dream, he was sitting on the floor 
beside his magie cloth, and that whole 
tablecloth was teetotally covered by one 
enormous big Squellehikum Squiggum. 

No, I ean’t tell you how it looked, be- 
cause I’ve never seen one in all my life. 
But Piggy tells me that while it had a 
nice color and a nice shape and a nice 
smell, the very nicest thing about it was 
just the bigness of it. 

There was an enormous big spoon lying 
there all ready, and in his dream Piggy 
picked it up and was just about to plunge 
it into the fat, juicy middle of the Squell- 
chikum Squiggum, when—guess what ?— 
he woke up! 

Maybe if you’d been in Piggy’s place 
you’d have remembered your promise, 
and turned over to sleep again. And 
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then, again, maybe you wouldn’t. I don’t 
know about that, but I know that Piggy 
Pickleton got right out of ‘bed in his 
nightie and sat him down on the floor 
before that tablecloth and wished with 
all his soul for an enormous big spoon, 
and an enormous big Squellchikum Squig- 
gum to eat with it. 

You can guess what happened. then, 
ean’t you? Oh, surely you can? Well, if 
you have to be told, Piggy shut his eyes 
up tight so’s he wouldn’t see the Squell- 
chikum Squiggum till it was all ready to 
eat, with the enormous big spoon beside 
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it. And when he opened them again 
there wasn’t any magic tablecloth on the 
floor or any place else; but just in front 
of him where the enormous big Squell- 
chikum Squiggum should have been, lay 
one little, lonesome, shriveled-up, raw 
potato. 

It’s all true, every word, and I'll tell you 
how I know. When I was down at Piggy 
Pickleton’s house last Saturday he was in 
bed while his mamma was taking big 
seams in his new clothes; and at this 
very minute that boy isn’t one bit fatter 
than you are! 


“* Very good, very good,’ said the grandpa fairy 
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Puss in the Wall 


By Lucy B. Sayles 


The cook came running in, in the great- 
est excitement, exclaiming that several 
well-defined mews were heard issuing 
from the pantry walls. Visions of future 
discomfort suggested themselves to the 
more practical members of the house- 
hold, while the problem of a suffering, 
starving cat nearly reduced the Sentimen- 
talist to tears. 

In vain we used our most persuasive 
tones, trying to convince Kitty that, if 
she found her way in, she surely must 
know her way out. We “puss, puss in 
the cornered,” until our throats ached, 
and the poor little prisoner’s cries grew 
fainter and fainter. Our jack-of-all- 
trades was summoned, and we watched 
with breathless interest while he tore off 
the plastering and laths, but no cat was 
visible. 

As a last expedient, the floor was taken 
up. Confusion most dire! And nothing 
to be seen, but that same “still, small 
voice.” So we left our phantom with 
hopes of a brighter tomorrow. A saucer 
of milk was left to tempt our wall flower 
on its milky way—that its “ feeling of sad- 
ness and longing” might not be akin to 
pain. 

The next morning, in that delicious 
state between waking and sleeping, when 
one’s fancy runs riot, cats upon cats came 
trooping into my delicious day dream. 
Cats with houses on their backs and pan- 
tries on their tails. The room seemed to 
swim with them, when I awoke with the 
consciousness that I was being called. I 
hurried below to find that the head of 
the household, with true New England 
thrift, had been busying herself with her 
lares and penates, which means, my dear 
little friends, her home duties, and so had 
discovered the long-suffering eat. 

In vain I looked for the cause of yes- 
terday’s upheaval—all I could see was a 
bottle of yeast held triumphantly toward 
me. 

“Where is the cat, and have you fed 
her?” I asked. 


For answer eame the well-remembered 
mew from the bottle. Then I understood 
there was held the secret of all our search 
—simply a fast-working bottle of yeast. 
Poor, deluded mortals, we confessed our- 
selves duped, and could not help quoting 
that line of Shakespeare in Much Ado 
About Nothing: “ Hang me in a bottle 
like a eat.” 


Simplified Poetry 
By Frederick White 


When you’re writing little verses, 
And your muse you eannot lash, 
Do not scream or lose your temper, 

Take a pen and make a — 


When the rhymes are slow in coming, 
And you're tired, mad and hot, 
Don’t be fretful or discouraged, 
You can always make a. 


When the world is sad and dreary, 
And the times are out of joint, 

Do not be profane and peevish, 
Use an ! 


When the cup of Fame discloses 
Nothing but the dregs and lees, 
Don’t let wicked thoughts obsess you, 

Put them in () 


Keep your eyes the distant goal on, 
While you gamely onward plod. 
Lots of folks don’t know a : 
From a simple . 


Gentle little poets, teeming 
With the musie of the lark, 
Cease your unproductive dreaming, 
Get to work and make your + 


“T wonver,” said the philological 
boarder, “ why a fight is called a serap?” 
“Because it is a broken peace,” the 
Cheerful Idiot explained, with his usual 
promptitude. 


ANSWER TO THE JULY CHARADE: Ten- 
ant-less. 
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An Unfinished Race 


By Mary Day Winn 


With a “ One, two, three!’ 
And a shout of glee, 


They start on their merry race— 


My little “Boy Jack,” 
With his curls of black, 


And Bob, with his laughing face. 


“Boy Jack” rides as fast 
As the whirlwind’s blast, 


And spurs on his steed with pride; 


But Bob, at his right, 
Keeps up with him quite, 
And so they ride side by side. 


Now this is the ease 
In every race 

That Bobby and Jack begin; 
For, ride though they may 
Till the break of day, 

They neither of them can win! 


This puzzle is plain 
If you'll look again, 
And examine their steeds with care. 
For, safe from alarms, 
They ride on the arms 
Of Grandmother’s rocking chair! 
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Mr Eprror—The magazine means much to me; it is a great 
help in my everyday life and, as a subscriber of several years, I 

am proud of the way it has enlarged in influenee and developed in 
tone and character. Your pure food and clean market agitations have 
done wonders, I am sure, in stirring up easy-going parents to look to 
the health of their children. 

One thing still needs to be done; namely, to, in some way, make 
parents realize their responsibility to God, no matter what their belief, 
in the spiritual training of their children. A recent magazine article 
gives an idea, perhaps exaggerated, of the spiritual condition of college 
students when they go out into life to fight their ways alone. Parents 
are not giving the child in the home anything to fall back upon when 
the surge of skepticism and pessimism comes upon it in business and 
professional life. The family altar needs to be brought back, and rev- 
erence for God and life planted firmly in the growing mind. Else how 
shall the terrible increase of suicide and insanity be stopped? 

If the children of our prosperous homes could be taught the defi- 
nition of God found in the Westminster Shorter Catechism, taught it 


part of their very being, they would have at least one broad foundation 
stone upon which to stand when unexpected troubles come upon them. 

“ God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable, in his being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth.” What a world 
of comfort and food for thought in these majestic words! When I 
think that my own boy may only a few years hence be tempted by the 
thought, “ What’s the use of living, anyway?” I feel that I must give 
him every safeguard possible. 

Cannot you do or say something to startle parents into saving 
their little ones from an irreverence and atheism that is even now work- 
ing so much destruction about us? 

I would like to know what others think about the possibility of the 
family worship or other means of training in the home in these over- 
crowded days. 

Here is an example that has had its influence upon my own house- 
hold: A neighbor, a commuter to the nearby city, gathers his family 
promptly about an early breakfast tabie and reads aloud some portion 
of the Bible. The short, simple prayer that follows ends with a grace, 
and, though it may be all very short, the four young minds have their 
thoughts turned toward their Maker and Protector early every day. 

There is nothing original in all the above, but there must be many 
thoughtful observers of the signs of the times who, with me, wonder 
what will be the outcome of the present reluctance of parents to refer 
to spiritual things. G. C. Vining. 


by the word and example of faithful fathers and mothers until it was a | 
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XII—Making a Miniature Japanese Garden 


(Concluded from the July number) 


By Adelia Belle Beard 


One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


ald hurried to the Kraft 
Shop, but Polly was there 
§ before him digging a little 
ditch across the front of the 
Japanese garden. “ Donald,” 
she called, waving her trowel, “ come and 
see; I am making an outlet for the lake. 
Unele Jack says we must have one,” she 
went on; “he told me lots about how 
the Japanese make their gardens while 
you were talking to the boys last night. 
The gardens don’t always have water in 
them, he said, but the Japanese pretend 
they do, and they make beds of sand and 
stones for little streams when there is 
no water anywhere near, except in the 
well perhaps. Now we are going to have 
a little dry brook running from our lake, 
but I will make it look wet. I have some 
pieces of broken looking glass that I shall 
put in the bed of the stream, and they will 
shine like water. I will put sand over the 
edges of the glass and some little white 
pebbles, too; then I will sod the banks with 


moss, and there will be our outlet as nat- 
ural as life.” 

“Good for you, Polly,” said Donald 
heartily. “I would never have thought of 
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The plan of the arch, and the arch put together 


™*having a dry brook. 


e* But won’t it be better 
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to curve it a bit? It 
will look better.” 
“So it will,” Polly 
agreed, and_ then 
turned her diteh in- 
ward toward the back 
of the garden. She 
found it necessary to 
moisten the soil some 
in order to build up 
the banks on either 


side, for the dry earth 
insisted upon sliding 
back into the ditch as 
fast as she took it out. 
Polly made the ditch 
three inches wide from 


A working plan of the garden 


bank to bank, and one 
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and one-quarter inches deep. Figure 1 
gives the plan of the garden, and you will 
see the course of the little brook. Begin- 
ning at the edge of the lake near the front, 
it takes a curve toward the back and dis- 
appears under a stone at the side of the 
garden. The stone is laid on the edge of 
the box and reaches across the brook from 
bank to bank. At the lake end Polly put 
a good-sized stone, sinking it deep into the 
earth; the. she placed smaller stones on 
the side of the bank, touching the large 
one and extending down to the bottom of 
the ditch. This alone suggested running 
water and was very effective. 

“Do you like that?” said Donald, as 
he settled a large, irregular stone in the 
lake, touching the left-hand edge. 

“Yes I do,” Polly replied. “ Now we 
must find some little trees for our garden.” 

In the woods the children found young 
evergreen trees from six to twelve inches 
high that would answer their purpose 
nicely. “ But see how straight their stems 
are,” Polly objected. “A Japanese tree 
should be twisted.” 

Then Donald had an idea. “Dig up 
the trees, Polly,” he said, “ and I’ll agree 
to furnish a twisted trunk; one will be 
enough, for all Japanese trees are not 
crooked.” 

While Polly struggled with the baby 
evergreens that didn’t want to be taken 
up, Donald looked for a gnarled and 
twisted root, and soon found one pushing 
itself through the side of a bank. 

“ Here is your twisted tree trunk,” he 
called out, as he eut off the best part; 
we can plant the tree and then stick this 
in the ground in front of it and no one 
will guess it isn’t a part of the tree.” 

“Why, Donald, that is perfectly fine!” 
Polly exclaimed, and it was. They 
planted one tree near the back of the 
garden at the right-hand side of the 
lake, and another at the extreme right- 
hand back corner, as shown in Figure 1. 
Polly had been careful to take up soil 
with the roots to insure their growing 
and to fill the holes with water before 
planting her trees. They used the twisted 
root for the forward tree, and in front 
of the other they placed a good-sized 
stone that was almost flat on top. 

“We will put the tea house on this 
stone,” said Donald; “it should stand 
high, you know.” 

“The front tree,” began Polly, remem- 
bering what Uncle Jack had said, “is the 
* outstretching pine,’ because its branches 
overhang the lake, and the other is the 
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Donald's bridge and Polly's tea house 


‘ perspective pine,’ because it makes the 
garden look as though it might extend 
back ever so far. I just love the names 
the funny little Japanese give their trees 
and stones and things,” she continued. 
“Tt is all like a fairy story. Now this,” 
standing a slender stone upright by the 
lake, near the middle of the garden, “is 
the ‘guardian stone.” See how it can 
look around and take care of everything. 
And this one,” placing a flat stone at 
the forward, right-hand corner, “is the 
‘worshiping stone.’ The ‘perfect view 
stone’ I am going to put at the opposite 
corner, so that the little toy Japanese can 
stand on it and see the whole garden. 
These are the stepping stones,” she con- 
cluded, as she laid an irregular path of 
small, flat stones from the tea house rock 
to the head of the brook where they had 
planned to erect a little bridge; “and 
they all have names, too, but I don’t 
remember them.” (Figure 1.) 

While Polly talked Donald had been 
studying some Japanese prints and was 
soon busy constructing the little arched 
bridge. First he drew on bristolboard 
and then eut out two arches like Figure 
2, which is five-eighths of an inch wide 
and has a span of six and one-quarter 
inches. Directly through the middle of 
one arch, from end to end, he drew a 
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4 is the finished bridge. 

“ Here is my tea house,” 
said Polly. “ Isn’t it eun- 
ning?” 


BY 
SIDE WALL 
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e Polly’s tea house is made 
F of gray pasteboard to rep- 
Fal resent gray plaster, and 
Po Figure 6 is the pattern. 
/ The ceiling and floor are 
. exactly two and one-half 
. inches square, the side 
. wall and back wall are two 

and one-quarter inches 
a wide and two and one-half 
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The plan of Polly's tea house 


line, and along this line he made dots 
to guide him in puncturing holes. There 
were nine dots three-quarters of an inch 
apart, with the fifth one in the center of 
the arch. That the holes of one areh 
might be exactly opposite the holes in the 
other arch, Donald fitted the marked arch 
on top of the other, then placed them on 
a soft pine board and pushed the sharp 
point of the scissors through both at 
onee, making a small hole through each 
dot. 

Wooden toothpicks were among the 
useful things the Kraft Shop kept on 
hand, and Donald decided to use them 
for the eross pieces of his bridge. In- 
serting the end of a toothpick in each of 
the holes of one arch, he pushed the other 
end through the corresponding hole in 
the other arch, which made a little curved 
ladder one inch and three-quarters wide. 
(Figure 3.) <A strip of manila paper, 
a trifle less than one and 
three-quarters inches wide, 
was cut for the floor of the 
bridge, and this he laid 
smoothly over the cross 
sticks, then turned the 
ends of the paper under 
the end sticks and glued 
them in place. (A, Fig- 
ure 3.) 

“Tt is as strong as a 
wooden bridge,” Donald 
said, “but I am going to 
make it look like stone by 
covering it with glue and 
then sprinkling as much 
white sand over it as the 
glue will hold.” Figure 
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inches high. And the lap 
on the bottom of the back 
wall is one and one-quarter 
inches long by half an 
inch wide. 

Polly punctured four 
small holes in the floor, 
one at each corner, and four correspond- 
ing holes in the ceiling. (Figure 6.) 
Then she eut a large circular window in 
the side wall and a wide, high window in 
the back wall. The dotted lines show 
where the side wall is bent up, the back 
wall bent forward, the lap B bent up and 
the ceiling bent down. 

Polly cut some slender, straight young 
maple t'vigs and made four rustie posts 
for her house, each three inches long. 
She sharpened both ends of each post and 
pushed the lower ends through the holes 
in the floor and the upper ends through 
the opposite holes in the ceiling. The top 
end of each post extended one-quarter of 
an inch above the ceiling and the bottom 
end extended one-quarter of an inch below 
the floor. Before putting in the posts, 
the lap B was glued to the floor. 

“Now I am going to make the roof 
and thatch it with brown straws so that 


Polly thatched the roof with straw 
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The steps and lantern, and the way they were made 


it will look just like a real Japanese 
roof,” she announeed. 

Polly made her roof of a piece of ma- 
nila paper four and three-quarters inches 
square. The dotted lines in Figure 7 
show where it is to be folded in order to 
shape it. When she had folded the square 
of paper diagonally first one way and 
creased it, then opened it out and folded 
it the other way and creased it, she opened 
it out again, and with a little help it as- 
sumed the shape shown in Figure 8, with 
a peaked top, curved edges and lifted 
corners. An old broom furnished the straw 
for thatehing, and Polly cut it just below 
where the broom was sewed, because the 
straws are straighter there than at the top. 
She began the work by putting glue down 
the middle of one panel of the roof from 
top to bottom, then she laid her straws 
on one at a time and very close together, 
but not lapping. (Figure 9.) When the 
glue was covered with straws she put on 
more glue, then more straws, until the 
whole panel was thatched. The top ends 
of the straws were fitted evenly along the 
folds of the paper, but the lower ends 
were allowed to extend over the bottom 
edge. Then when the glue was quite dry 
Polly cut the straws off even with the 
edge of the roof. (C, Figure 9.) When 
all four panels were thatched Polly did 
not quite know how to attach the roof 
to the top of the tea house. 

“ Run a pin through it,” suggested Don- 


ald. “Just the thing,” said Polly. But 
first she made a little cap for the peak 
of a piece of dull red blotting paper one 
and one-quarter inches square, which she 
folded and shaped exactly as she did the 
roof, Then, selecting a rather long pin 
with a large, round, white head, she 
pushed it through the peak of the cap 
(Figure 10), then through the peak of the 
roof and finally through the center of the 
flat top of the tea house. That held the 
eap on the roof, the roof on the house 
and crowned the whole with a white ball. 
(Figure 5.) When perched on top of the 
stone in the garden set apart for it, the 
little tea house seemed perfect. 

“Tt needs steps though,” said Donald. 
“Make them like wooden ones, Polly.” 

So Polly fashioned steps like Figure 
11. First she cut two side pieces of 
bristolboard like Figure 12. Three and 
five-eighths inches long on the longest 
edge, two and one-quarter inches on the 
shortest edge and five-eighths of an inch 
wide. In each side piece she cut slits half 
an inch apart and half an inch long, ex- 
cept at the top where the slit had to be 
shorter. All the slits were parallel with 
the bottom edge. 

For the treads of the steps she first 
eut a strip of bristolboard three inches 
long and two inches wide. This she 
divided into six equal parts by drawing 
horizontal lines across one-half of an inch 
apart. (Figure 13.) Down each side she 
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drew a line one- 
eighth of an inch 
from the edge, then 
in the narrow 
spaces at each end 
of each tread she 
drew little projec- 
tions. 

It was a simple 
thing, when the 
treads were cut 
apart and the pro- 
jections cut out, to 
slip the projections 
through the slits in 
the side pieces, and 
the result was a lit- 
tle flight of steps, 
strong sub- 
stantial. Polly 
painted the steps 
yellow to resemble 
wood and then set 
them against 
the stone in front 
of the tea house. 

“How that 
for a stone lan- 
tern?” Donald 
asked, holding up 
the little lantern 
he had been work- 
ing on, which was 
a miniature and exact copy of a real 
Japanese stone lantern. (Figure 14.) 

Donald had made the pedestal of his 
lantern of two spools—a tall spool with a 
slender shaft and a short, buttonhole twist 
spool. The short spool formed the base 
and was glued to the end of the tall 
spool. Figure 15 is the pattern of the 
upper part of the lantern, which is made 
of manila paper. Each side is three- 
quarters of an ineh wide and one inch 
high. The bend over at the end is one- 
eighth of an inch wide, the laps at the 
bottom one-eighth of an inch wide and 
the points at the top half an inch high. 
Openings, or windows, are eut in each 
side, as shown in Figure 15. Donald 
bent the lantern in shape along the dotted 
lines and lapping the bend over D over 
the edge of the face E, he pasted it in 
place. This held the lantern together. 
Then he bent down the points at the top 
and bent. out the laps at the bottom. 
After which he pasted the laps to the 
top of the spool pedestal. 

For the lantern roof he eut a circle 
from manila paper which measured two 
and one-half inches in diameter. In this 
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An end of the garden, showing bridge and tea house 


cirele he eut a slit from the edge to the 
center (Figure 16), then lapping one 
edge of the slit half an inch over the other 
edge he pasted it down and the roof be- 
eame umbrella-shaped. The dotted line 
on Figure 16 shows where the edges lap. 

“T used a white-headed hatpin to 
fasten the roof on,” said Donald. “ You 
see it goes all the way through the spools 
and the point will spike the lantern to 
the ground. 

The lantern was made to resemble stone 
by use of the sand and glue and was then 
placed near the lake at the left-hand 


-front corner of the garden. With moss on 


the ledves of the rocky hill, and clumps of 
small-leaved, tiny flowering wild plants 
growing near the water’s edge, the lit- 
tle garden was completed, and, as Donald 
and Polly agreed, “the best part of it is 
that it is real.” And because the rules of 
true Japanese gardening are faithfully 
carried out, a garden on a large scale can 
be made from the Japanese garden of the 
Children’s Kraft Shop. 


(How to make a circus will be shown in the Sep- 
tember Kraft Shop.) 
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Designed ‘expressly for Good Housekeeping. The choicest and latest 
designs for children and young girls, which can be made at home, patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 1753 GH. Child's dress of No 1750 GH. Guimpe dress of 
No 1749 GH. Child’s frock of light wood-brown mohair self- white serge with saxe-blue em- 
blue linen. Made in6,8,10and12- colored soutache and black silk broidery. Made in 6, 8, 10 and 12-. 
year sizes. The 10-year size re- crushed belt. Made in6,8, 10 and year sizes. The 10-year size re-. 
quires 4 1-2 yards of 27-inch,or 2 12-year sizes. Size 8 requires 4 quires 3 1-2 yards of 27-inch or 2: 
1-2 yards of 44-inch material. Pat- 1-2 yards of 27-inch, or 21-2 yards ards of 44-inch material. Pattern, 
tern 10cents. 1n ord ordering, be sure of 44-inch material. Pattern 10 0 cents. In ordering, be sure to, 
to state size wanted cents. In * pose be sure to state state size want 
size want 
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No 1751 GH. Costume of tan wool batiste, with 
soutaching in self color. Made in 12, 14 and 16-year 
sizes. The 14-year size requires 9 yards of 27-inch or 
3-4 yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted j . 
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No 1693 GH. Gymnasium suit of blue serge. Made 
in 6, 8, 10,12 and }4-year sizes. Size 10 requires ¢ se 
ot 27- ‘inch or 3 1- of 44-inch material. 

10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


No 1711 GH. _ Dress of old rose 
cashmere. Made in 6, 8, 10 and 12- 
year sizes. Size 8 requires 41-2 
yards of 27-inch or 2 1-2 yards of 
44-inch material. Pattern 10 cents. 
In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


No 1738 GH. Dressing sack of light blue 
flannel. Made in 14, 16 and 18-year sizes. 
Size 16 requires 4 yards of 27-inch or 2 1-4 
yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be sure to state size 
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No 1745 GH. Dress of green panama 
cloth, self-colored buttonholing and cross 
tucks. Made in 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14-year 
sizes. Size 8 requires 4 yards of 27-inch 
or 2 1-4 yards of 44-inch material. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 


No 1758 GH. Guimpe dress of white 
wool taffeta, white all-over embroidery 
and buttons. Made in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12- 
year sizes. The 8-year size requires 
4 1-4 yards of 27-inch or 2 1-4 yards of 
44-inch material. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


No 1752 GH. Child's 
frock of gray serge, made in 
6, 8, 10 and 12-year sizes. 
Size 8 requires 5 yards 
27-inch or 2 3-4 yards of 
44-inch material. Pattern 
10 cents. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 
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Some Braiding Designs 


By M. Alison Muir 


When applying any flat braid, make a 
slight slit at some point on the stamped 


goods, insert the end of the 
braid, fastening it on the 
wrong side, then sew by 
hand or machine in the cen- 
ter of the braid, following 
the design carefully around 
the curves. Rat-tail cord is 
sewed on firmly by means of 
short slip stitches, running 
the needle underneath the 
cord. 

The attractive lingerie hat 
shown in No 112 may be 
braided with either the rat- 
tail cord or with soutache 
braid. A bow of ribbon is 
all that is necessary to com- 
plete the hat, or a few roses 
placed around the crown 
would look equally well. 

A perforated pattern of 
No 112 costs 50 cents. 
Stamped on good linen the 
cost of pattern is $1. The 
rat-tail cord (or soutache 
braid), with the cotton for 
working, costs 75 cents. A 
frame for the hat costs 75 
cents. 


No 112. Braided lingerie hat 


The belt and the collar and euff set, No 
113, are carried out in the same motif as 
the popular waist design shown in June, 
1909, Goop Housekeeping. All are 
braided with the rat-tail cord or with 


No 113. Belt, collar and cuff set 


soutache braid, if so pre- 
ferred. The belt is shaped 
to give the short-waisted 
effect in the back. 

A perforated pattern of 
belt costs 20 cents. Per- 
forated pattern of collar and 
cuffs costs 50 cents. Belt, 
stamped on white or ecru 
linen, is 35 cents; braid and 
cotton for working, 20 cents. 
Collar and cuff set, stamped 
on white or ecru linen, costs 
85 cents; braid and cotton 
for working cost 75 cents. 

Patterns 112 and 113 ean 
be ordered from Embroid- 
ery Department, Goop 
Springfield, 
Mass. Send money order 
or check, payable to Phelps 
Publishing Co (not Mi 
Muir). 
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These porch pillow covers: 
of burlap, natural or blue, 
with stenciled top and plain 
back, will be sent, postpaid,. 
for 25 cents each. Address 
Handicraft Department, 
Good Housekeeping, mak- 
ing all checks and postal 
notes payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company, In 
ordering, use number with 
plus mark 


Porch 
Pillow 


Covers 


No 474+ No 646+ 


No 594+. Geometrical flower design No 645+. Iris pillow 


No 647+. Cat-tails No 648+. Conventional floral decoration 
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To the Housewife ™ 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 
cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. Failure with any recipe should 


be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


The Harmless Drinking of Tea 


As Indicated by the Laboratory Experiments of the Author 


By H. Irving Hancock 


Author of Japanese Physical Training, The Complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu, etc 


SS, NCE I tried to get from a 
Japanese his opinion of 
the tea usually served at 
American _ tables. His 
racial instinets of polite- 
ness kept back his answer 
for a long time. At last 
he said: “ You Americans use tea leaves, 
it is true, but I don’t know what you 
could eall the brew. It is not tea as 
Japanese understand the word.” 

The writer brought out a few books on 
Japanese methods of physical training 
and the allied subjects of diet and hy- 
giene a few years ago. In these books 
rather emphatie claims were made for 
the good health and nicely balanced nerv- 
ous systems of the average Japanese. 
Some reviewers for medical journals put 
the question: “ How is it possible for 
the Japanese to have steady nerves when, 
as is well known, they are a nation of 
tea guzzlers?” 

It had to be admitted that the Japanese 
do drink tea in large quantities. Tea is 
a part of every phase of social life. It 


is served in business offices; in shops in- 
tending buyers are offered tea to sip 
while deliberating over purchases. The 
lone traveler carries is own brand with 
him. At every turn in Nippon the fra- 
grant brew is encou :tered. 

Not being a tea us r himself, the writer 
was forced to conf ss that he did not 
know the reply to the question of the 
medical reviewers. Yet it was obviously 
his place to find the answer, and in this 
effort experiments on the effects of tea 
on the human body were earried on in the 
author’s laboratories, at intervals, for a 
period of three years. 

Tea prepared in the prevailing Ameri- 
can way was tried first of all. The harm- 
fulness of its effect was found, usually, 
to be in proportion to the relative health 
conditions of the subjects on whom the 
experiments were made. The tests proved 
that Ameriean-brewed tea had, in a large 
percentage of cases, pernicious effects. 
Then tea brewed according to Japanese 
methods was-tried, with wholly different 
results, An ordinary Japanese way of 
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making tea infusion is to bring the water 
to the boiling point, next pouring it over 
the leaves in a teapot. The pot is cov- 
ered and allowed to stand for from a 
minute and a half to two minutes. Then 
the tea is strained away from the leaves 
into a second pot. 

Most American housewives allow the 
leaves to remain with the brew, and in 
time become so addicted to this strong, 
rather poisonous infusion that they de- 
clare the last eup to be “the best of all.” 
Even more thoughtful housewives, who 
strain the infusion from the leaves, allow 
a steeping of from five to seven minutes, 
thus producing a tea without the deli- 
eate aroma belonging to that beverage. 

For convenience the writer adapted the 
Japanese way of brewing tea in this 
wise: Nearly all kitchen goods stores 
sell tea balls. These are either of sheet 
metal or of wire, with apertures or meshes 
allowing the passage of water through the 
ball. In one of these balls two teaspoons 
of tea leaves are placed, and the ball 
closed and dropped into a pot to hold 
eight or nine cupfuls. Boiling water is 
poured over and the pot covered during 
the first minute of steeping. During the 
last half minute of brewing the ball is 
moved up and down through the fluid by 
the string or chain attached to the ball. 
Then the ball is removed from the pot. 

If prepared from leaf not too strong, 
such tea, when poured into a shallow cup, 
will be found to be of a beautiful amber 
color and daintily aromatie. Poured into 
a deep cup, the same brew will appear 
darker in hue. A hint to the tea lover: 
Serve always in shallow cups, as then the 
aroma spreads and assails the nostrils 
more temptingly. 

That tea prepared in this fashion may 
be drunk freely by anyone is the writer’s 
conviction, based upon experiments that 
attacked the problem from all sides. 

What about the ecaffein and tannin re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this article? 
The chemistry of tea has not been studied 
as thoroughly as could be desired. Yet 
many pharmacologists and physiologists 
have concluded that the drug (alkaloid) 
in tea is thein, not ecaffein. Thein, ac- 
cording to these authorities, affects only 
the sensory nerves; while, on the other 
hand, the eaffein of coffee affects the 
motor nerves, in this latter instance giving 
rise to various nervous manifestations. 
The writer is wholly of the belief that the 
alkaloid in tea is thein, not eaffein, and 
that tea, properly infused, is not a stimu- 
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lant in the sense that coffee is. It follows 
that, in a lightly brewed tea that has not 
had time to dissolve out a large propor- 
tion of the thein, this alkaloid is not to 
be regarded as harmful. 

Now, as to the tannin. In samples 
brewed by American methods the writer 
has frequently found tannin to the 
amount of five hundred milligrams to the 
liter; in some especially villainous brews 
as high as eight hundred milligrams. In 
tea prepared in the Japanese way from 
good leaf, the tannin does not go above 
seventy-five milligrams to the liter; that is, 
seventy-five parts of tannin in a million 
parts of tea infusion. This gives a tea 
so weak in tannin that it cannot trouble 
digestion or nerves. From five to eight 
hundred parts of tannin in the million 
parts of tea, on the other hand, are cal- 
culated, in sufficient time, to wreck an 
efficient human organization. 

The writer’s experiments in drinking 
tea brewed Japanese style were first of 
all made upon himself, in a condition of 
abundant good health. A physician with 
a taste for research was asked to help 
note results. For thirty days conditions 
were observed and examinations made of 
the urine. During this period a gallon 
of tea was drunk by the subject in every 
twenty-four hours. No ill effects of any 
kind could be discovered. 

Then, for the same period, the same 
quantities were given to other healthy 
persons. It was soon established that a 
gallon of tea daily did not in the least 
alter the good health of a normal body. 
The next step was to try tea in the cases 
of men and women who were not well. 
At first only those whose health was 
slightly “off color” were given the tea. 
As the research progressed, with results 
uniformly harmless to the subjects, Jap- 
anese brewed tea was given to men and 
women in very low physical condition. 
If there was any harmful effect from this 
free drinking of tea it could not be dis- 
covered; all these ill ones recovered their 
health as readily as though they had not 
drunk tea at all. 

It was also established, by numerous 
experiments on several persons, that no 
slavish habit of tea drinking was formed. 
Several subjects left off their tea for 
periods of from one day to a week with- 
out feeling any cravings for the withheld 
beverage. 

To learn what stimulating effect, if any, 
lay in the tea, a sphygmomanometer was 
used. This instrument records the arte- 
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rial pressure of the blood and detects any 
inerease or decrease in that pressure. 
The human subject was placed in a recum- 
bent position and the arterial pressure as- 
certained. Then, every five minutes, a 
cup of tea was given until six in all had 
been taken. The instrument was fre- 
quently used during and after this tea- 
drinking bout, yet only the most trifling 
inereases in arterial tension were noted. 
The inereases were, in fact, so insigni- 
fieant as to create the belief that they were 
wholly due to the taking up of water 
into the blood from the intestine, thus 
temporarily increasing the amount of 
fluid in the arteries. Subsequent tests, 
using water in the place of tea, upheld 
this view. Nor was there any notable 
increase in pulse or respiration. 

The tea used by the author is an or- 
dinary Japan black and green mixture. 
It makes a brew of light amber shade 
when poured into shallow cups. 

Unfortunately, there is no chemical 
test, simple enough for home use, that 
will show the non-chemist the quantity 
of thein in a given tea brew. The tannin, 
however, can be gauged approximately, 
and this, too, will give an indication as 
to the thein. Any druggist will supply a 
six-inch glass test tube and a small bottle 
of ten per cent aqueous solution of ferrie 
chloride. Pour two tablespoons of tea 
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brew into the test tube and add about 
thirty drops of the ferric chloride solu- 
tion. A strength of tannin about equiv- 
alent to seventy-five parts in the million 
will impart to the tea in the test tube, 
with the ferric chloride solution, a light 
olive green color. If the addition of the 
ferric chloride to the tea gives the liquid 
a very dark green color, then the brew 
is much too strong in tamin. If the 
mixture of tea and ferric chloride gives 
a black, ink-like aspect to the fluid, then 
the brew is dangerously strong in tannin. 

When, under such a test, the tannin is’ 
shown to be within safe limits, it is per- 
missible to conelude that there is not too 
much thein present either. In the tea 
prepared by the author thein was found 
to be present to the extent of about four- 
tenths of a gram (six grains) in the 
gallon. 

The chemical test above described is a 
useful bit of household analysis, and 
should be employed from time to time. 

In the experiments the tea was drunk 
without the addition of milk or sugar. 
Many tea drinkers imagine they would 
find it difficult to take tea without these 
extras. Yet one who has tried, for a 
week or so, the light, aromatic Japanese 
brew without milk or sugar is certain to 
find that, thereafter, he prefers his tea 
without additions. 


Lentils :~A Meat Substitute 


By W. N. Clark 


PALATABLE substitute for meat 

may be found in lentils—small, flat, 

green disks about the size of split 

peas. They belong to the same plant 
family as peas, beans and flageolets. 
Everybody knows that a puree of peas is 
very nourishing, and that a plate of baked 
beans is as satisfying as potato and boiled 
beef. Lentils, as nourishing and satisfy- 
ing as peas and beans, are the most adapt- 
able of this group of foods in the prepa- 
ration of appetizing dishes. They may be 
purchased of the leading grocers in the 
large cities, and at German and Italian 
stores in any city for ten cents a pound. 
In preparing them pick over carefully 
for any stones; wash, then soak for twelve 


hours. They should be cooked in the same 
water in which they soaked, adding an 
onion or some other fresh vegetable or 
fruit. A spicy flavor can be given by a 
few allspice, some dried herbs and celery 
seed tied all together in muslin. Care 
should be taken that they are cooked until 
soft, stewing rather than boiling them, as 
too great heat has the same hardening 
effeet on the proteid matters of vegetable 
food as it has on that of flesh foods, al- 
though the result is not so apparent. It 
is also better to allow no more water than 
ean be absorbed, but if any liquid is left 
after cooking, save it for sauce or stock. 
In following the recipes, the quantities 
given are for the German lentils, cooked 
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and well drained. One cup of the dried 
seeds will, after coming from the pot, pro- 
vide quite three cups. 


Vegetarian Hamburg Steak 


Mash two cups of lentils with a fork, 
and bind together with two tablespoons 
of browned butter and flour, one potato 
mashed soft, or a spoonful of cooked ce- 
real. Add salt and pepper, shape into a 
neat steak one inch thick and heat quickly 
in the oven or under the gas. Serve with 
the lentil gravy poured around and a pat 
of savory butter on top made with two 
tablespoons of butter, a teaspoon of 
mineed parsley and a teaspoon of lemon 
juice worked well together. 


Lentil Cakes 


A variation of the above method is 
particularly good: instead of one, make 
into several smaller cakes, and after broil- 
ing, serve each on a square of thin but- 
tered toast which has been freely sprinkled 
with lemon juice. Mash two bananas 
smooth, add two tablespoons of milk, one- 
quarter teaspoon of salt and a pinch of 
pepper. Heat and pour some over each 
steak for sauce. 


Lentil Patties 


Mash some ecold-boiled potatoes, mix in 
enough fine flour so that it may be rolled 
out like pastry and line some well-greased 
patty pans with it. Add to one cup of 
lentils an egg yolk, a tablespoon or two 
of grated cheese and a pinch each of mus- 
tard and cayenne. Fill each patty case 
with the mixture, cover with the rolled 
potato pastry, brush over with beaten 
white of egg and with a sprinkling of 
crumbs and bake a golden brown in a hot 
oven. If an accompaniment be desired, 
a celery or cheese sauce is suitable, 


Lentil Roll or Roast 


Mix a batter of one and one-half cups 
of flour, one teaspoon of baking powder, 
one and one-half pints of milk and two 
eggs. Melt in a frying pan enough fat to 
cover the bottom; when smoking hot pour 
in the batter; cover the pan with a dish 
and allow it to cook rather gently, until 
the underside is crisp and lightly browned, 
and the upperside of it set. Turn on a 
paper, sprinkle some lemon juice over, 
then spread on it a hot lentil mixture pre- 
viously prepared. Roll it up, pin to- 
gether with a couple of long skewers and 
bake at once a good brown. For the len- 


til mixture use three eups of them, mash 
and stir together with three tablespoons 
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of crumbs, one tablespoon each of onion 
and mushroom—both chopped and fried 
tender and brown in a little butter— 
one-quarter of a cup of tomato and an 
egg. Season the whole highly. Make 
piping hot before spreading. 


Lentil Nut Balls 


Cook together a teaspoon of minced 
onion, three tablespoons of flour and one 
of fat. When brown, stir in a quarter 
of a cup of flour or stock till smooth and 
thick. Add to this one and one-half cups 
of broken lentils and season the whole 
with savory herbs and a touch of savory 
sauce or mushroom ketchup. This paste 
should be formed into small balls, rolled 
in chopped nut meats and baked in a 
quick oven from ten to fifteen minutes. 
For the sauce use the juice as a basis, 
thickened with beaten egg. 


Lentil Loaf 


One quart of lentils passed through a 
chopper, two cups of mashed raw tomatoes, 
a scant cup of fine crumbs, three table- 
spoons of butter, salt and pepper. Thor- 
oughly mix and bake in a greased and 
crumbed bread tin, covered with buttered 
crumbs or an oiled paper. 

Any remains of the loaf make an 
acceptable cold dish if eut into thick 
slices and put in individual dishes which 
have been garnished with a fringe of 
mustard or eress. Cover each slice with 
a sprinkling of crumbs and then slices 
of tomato, crowning all with a spoonful 
of mayonnaise or whipped cream with a 
flavoring of grated Parmesan in it. Gar- 
nish with just a wee pinch of cayenne 
in the center. 


Potted Lentil Cheese 


Thoroughly drain the lentils and mince 
through a chopper. Then place the pulp 
on a sieve under a weight to squeeze out 
some of the moisture. Leave it there for 
an hour or two, then season with salt 
and pepper and stir into it about half 
the amount in grated cheese (more or less 
according to taste) and pot in the usual 
way. This, kept in a cool, dry place will 
keep good a long time, and make an ex- 
eellent sandwich filling. 


Galantine of Lentils 


To every two cups of mashed lentils 
allow half a cup of fine bread crumbs, 
half a cup of nut meats roasted and 
erushed fine, juice of one onion, one stalk 
of grated celery, salt, pepper and nutmeg 
to taste. Bind together with one whole 
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egg and one yolk. Make into a thick roll, 
tie tightly in a cloth as for roly-poly pud- 
ding and cook in a steamer one hour. 
Flatten between two dishes until cold, 
when the cloth should be ‘removed, and 
the galantine either rolled in browned 
bread crumbs or glazed with a little dis- 
solved gelatin colored with caramel. 
Any leftovers make excellent fritters 
if eut into neat pieces and covered with 
a frying batter with a morsel of shredded 
onion in it. 
Pistachio and Lentil Salad 


For this prepare as for galantine or use 
up any remains of it. Cut it into pieces 
of a uniform size, and coat all sides of 
them with a plain cream sauce colored 
light green, in which a little gelatin has 
been dissolved. On a shallow dish lay a 
bed of salad made with watereress, 
shredded lettuce and French dressing, ar- 


December 


Frozen Peaches 


Two quarts of peaches, one quart of 
water and three cups of sugar. Pare, 
stone and mash the peaches. Add six 
broken peach kernels to the sugar and 
water and boil five minutes. Strain, and 
~ _ add to the peaches and freeze. 
F. 


Pistachio Cream and Peaches 


One pint of milk, one tablespoon cf 
flour and one cup of sugar cooked in 
double boiler fifteen minutes, then add 
one beaten egg and cook two minutes 
longer. Cool and add a pint of cream, 
one tablespoon of vanilla and one tea- 
spoon of almond, and green coloring to 
make a pale green. Freeze and serve with 
chilled fresh peaches peeled, halved and 
stoned, and the centers filled with blanched 
walnuts. 


Junket Ice Cream 


One quart of milk, lukewarm, one cup 
of cream, one and one-quarter cups of 
sugar, one-eighth teaspoon of salt, one 
and one-half rennet tablets dissolved in 
one tablespoon of cold water, one table- 
spoon of vanilla. Mix in the order given, 
pour into a pudding dish and let stand 
until set. Freeze in a small freezer, pack 
down so that it will mold in the form of 
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ranging it so that the different shades of 
green make a pretty contrast. Pile it 
high in the center and arrange the masked 
pieces of galantine in two or three circles 
on the greens, scattering on the spaces 
between a generous sprinkling of chopped 
pistachio nuts. 


Lentil Cake 


Grease and decorate a plain pudding 
mold with thin slices of boiled carrot and 
a hard-cooked egg, the white cut into little 
erescents, the yolk sifted and sprinkled in 
the interspaces. Three-quarters fill the. 
mold with lentils, then fill up and mix well 
together with a well-flavored stock, adding 
dissolved gelatin to it in the usual propor- 
tions. When set, turn it out on a bed of 
crisp watercress or other green salad, 
garnishing with little heaps of the jellied 
stock very finely chopped. 


VF 
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the cylinder. Unmold and serve garnished 
with sliced peaches. 


Fig Ice Cream. 


Soak two pounds of figs overnight. 
Put through a meat chopper, just cover 
with water and bring to a boil. One 
quart of milk, one pint of cream, one 
and one-half eups of sugar, brought to 
the boiling point. Add to the figs, cool, 
~~ Rae teaspoons of vanilla and freeze, 


Blackberry Sherbet. 


Strain the juice from a quart of pre- 
served or stewed blackberries. Dilute 
with half as much water, add sugar if 
not sweet enough and freeze to a mush. 
Then add the whites of two eggs beaten 
stiff and freeze hard. 


Peach Ice Cream 


One pint of milk, two tablespoons of 
flour, one cup of sugar, cook in double 
boiler twenty minutes, add two well- 
beaten eggs and cook five minutes. Cool 
and add one teaspoon of vanilla extract 
and half a pint of heavy cream. Cook 
six peaches with their kernels and the 
rind and juice of a lemon until tender. 
Press through a sieve and add to the cus- 
tard. Freeze and let harden before serv- 
ing. 
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Midsummer Pickling and Preserving 


By Natalie D. Macgibeny and Others 


Pickles in Olive Oil 


One gallon of medium-sized cucumbers 
sliced rather thin, without paring. Place 
in a stone jar a layer of cucumbers and 
salt alternately, using a teacup of salt. 
Let stand three hours, pour off the liquid, 
rinse off the salt. Peel and slice six large 
onions. Place in a gallon jar a layer of 
cucumbers and a few slices of onions; 
strew with black and white mustard and 
olive oil, continuing until the jar is full, 
using three-quarters of a cup of oil and 
two tablespoons of mustard. Pour over 
this enough cold vinegar to cover the in- 
gredients and let stand one month before 
serving. N. D. M. 


Onion and Cucumber Pickle 


Wash thoroughly and dry one peck of 
very small cucumbers. Peel one heaping 
quart of small onions. Have jars clean 
and cold; fill the jars with alternate lay- 
ers of cucumbers, onions, a slice of sweet 
red pepper to each layer and sprinkle 
each liberally with whole allspice and 
celery seed. Seald one gallon of vinegar 
containing a cup of salt and one and two- 
thirds cups of granulated sugar; pour 
this mixture, while hot, over the vege- 
tables and seal at once. In following this 
recipe there is only one precaution to be 
taken to insure crisp, piquant pickles—the 
cucumbers must be fresh; often those 
bought at the market have been pulled 
several days. N. D. M. 


Pepper Hash 


Chop fine one large head of cabbage, 
six large onions and eight large sweet red 
peppers—having removed the seeds from 
four of the peppers. Mix the vegetables 
and one-half cup of salt together. Put 
in a jar and let stand overnight. Next 
morning drain well; add one-fourth of a 
cup of white mustard seed, two eups of 
sugar and one tablespoon of celery seed. 
Cover with vinegar and then add one 
extra quart. Put in small jars and seal. 
N. D. M. 


Tomato Relish 


Seald, peel and chop fine one peck of 
ripe tomatoes; also chop six onions and 
four large sweet red peppers; mix to- 
gether and drain in a colander overnight. 
Next morning add one bunch of celery, 


chopped fine, two ounces of white mus- 
tard seed and cne-half cup of salt. To 
two quarts of vinegar add two pounds of 
granulated sugar, scald and when cold 
mix with the other ingredients. N. D. M. 


Pineapple Preserves 

Peel and shred the pineapples fine with 
a silver fork, allowing a pound of fruit 
to one and one-quarter pounds of sugar; 
mix thoroughly and let stand overnight. 
The next morning put it in small jars, but 
do not screw the tops down too tight. 
Put the jars in a big pan and put them 
in the fruit cellar. Each morning for a 
few days take a cloth and wipe the out- 
side of the jars, as the preserves ooze at 
first; when it stops oozing screw the tops 
tight. N. D. M. 


Peach Chips 

Slice firm, ripe peaches quite thin; boil 
until clear in a syrup made of half their 
weight in sugar. Remove from syrup 
with a skimmer; lay carefully on dishes 
and set in the sun until perfectly dry; 
sprinkle well with granulated sugar and 
pack in jars. This is a dainty concoction 
to keep on hand to serve with ices or to 
form a border for molded desserts. E. L. 


Blueberry Jelly 

Heat berries not yet fully ripe very 
slowly without water. Add pound for 
pint of sugar and juice. The perfectly 
green berries, or the berries mature yet 
hard and red in color, may be used alone, 
or one-third of each (red and green) and 
one-third ripe berries to give a richer, 
deeper color. This last combination makes 
a rich tart jelly. Fruit Recipes, R. M. 
F. B. 


Crab Apple Marmalade 

Clean and core crab apples and put 
through a meat chopper. Put in the pre- 
serv.ng kettle enough water to just see 
it among the apples. Cook until soft, 
then add as much sugar as sauce by 
weight and cook until thick and the juice 
is jellylike, about fifteen minutes. Pour 
at once into heated glasses and when cold 
cover with hot paraffin. 
Sweet Red Pepper Pickle 

Five dozen sweet red peppers, one 
dozen sweet onions. Grind together, put 
on to cook in one quart of vinegar for 
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fifteen minutes. Then add two cups of 
brown sugar, one tablespoon of salt, a 
little celery seed and boil slowly one hour. 
This relish makes good sandwiches. 


Apple Chutney 


Like all chutneys, it 1s a mixture of 
sweet and sour, highly seasoned with 
onion, garlic, ete, according to taste. 
Cook two eups of mild vinegar with one 
cup of sugar and two level tablespoons 
of mixed whole spices, in a bag; add one 
teaspoon of salt, a small piece of ginger 
root and the same amount of sweet red 
pepper. Boil this five minutes or more, 
then strain it and pour it over six large, 


Canning with the ‘‘Fireless’ 


sour apples cut into slivers, and one 
eup of seeded and chopped raisins. Cook 
until the apples are quite soft, then pack 
in jars and keep well covered. A little 
onion and a little coriander seed is often 
those who like these flavorings. 


Tomato Marmalade 


Pare and slice four quarts of ripe to- 
matoes, add four pounds of granulated 
sugar, six large lemons and one eup of 
seeded raisins. Put these in a kettle in 
layers and cook one hour or until quite 


thick. Pack in jars and cover with par-. 


afin. L. H. L. 


By Edith Emery 


ERE is another tiresome piece of 
work made easy by that time and 
labor-saving device, the fireless 

cooker. The “ fireless” is especially good 
for canning vegetables. Housewives sel- 
dom try to put up the winter’s supply of 
green vegetables, because it takes so long 
to cook them until thoroughly sterilized. 
The kitehens are hot to work in all that 
time, and there is such a waste of fuel. 
A few of the enlightened use a vapor 
stove and steamer, but with these there 
is heat and a refilling of the steamer. 
By cooking the eanned vegetables in the 
fireless eooker, the house is kept cool, fuel 
is saved and the housewife is free from 
the fear that the water will boil away. 
Clean and prepare the vegetables as 
for all canning. Dip the jars in boiling 
water, fill with vegetables, pour in cold 
water until it overflows the jar, dip the 
caps in boiling water, place on jars, but 
do not seal tightly—allow for expan- 
sion. Put a perforated rest in the bottom 
of the largest kettle of the cooker, place 
the prepared jars on the rest, fill the ket- 
tle with ecld water up to the necks of the 
jars. Place the cover on the kettle, put 
on the stove, bring to a boil and boil 
fifteen minutes. Place at once into the 
cooker and cover tightly with the heat- 
retaining covers. Let the cans remain 
in the cooker from two and a half to three 


hours, then remove and tighten the covers. 

To can beets, for instance, select rather 
small beets of uniform size. Clean and 
pare them and place as many of them as 
possible in the clean jars. Add a tea- 
spoon of salt to the jar, and fill to over- 
flowing with cold water. Cover and pro- 
ceed with the canning, following the 
general directions, letting the cans remain 
in the cooker three and a half hours. 

Cauliflower should be separated into 
its flowerets and well washed to free from 
insects. Drain and place in jars with a 
teaspoon of salt. Fill with eold water, 
put on the covers and place in the kettle 
on the rack. Heat, following the general 
directions, and cook in the “ fireless” 
three hours. 

Asparagus, peas and young string beans 
do not need to be left as long as the 
harder vegetables in the cooker. The use 
of the “ fireless ” in this line need not be 
confined to vegetables, as fruits may be 
canned in the same way. After the jars 
are packed with berries or some other 
fruit, fill them with a syrup made of 
two parts sugar and one part water. Pro- 
ceed with the cooking in the same way as 
the vegetables. The soft berries may be 
taken from the cooker in three-quarters 
of an hour. Apples and pears should be 
left an hour. Pineapple would take two 
hours and a half. 
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Achievements of the Fireless Cooker 


By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


HILE the fireless cooker saves on 
the fuel bills, it will not do away 
with them entirely; with most 

cookers the food must be heated before 
going into them, and with a few of them 
such dishes as corned beef and beans must 
be reheated perhaps two or three times. 
The cooker is almost magical, in some 
ways, but it must not be expected to pre- 
pare the dish, furnish the heat and serve 
the meal. 

The first month we used our fireless 
cooker we found our gas bill eut just 
one-third. In six months we had saved 
the cost of the cooker, and as long as the 
contrivanee holds together—and it ought 
to last a lifetime—it will mean so much 
clear gain to the family treasury. 

To the busy woman of today the sav- 
ing of time is sometimes of even greater 
account than financial gain. The saving 
of food, too, is not a small item. Nothing 
ean possibly seorch or be overdone when 
prepared by the new method. 

I cook breakfast foods in a high pail, 
about the shape of those in which lard is 
sold. I use this for the reason that, while 
preparing the rest of the breakfast, this 
receptacle can be set into the bottom of 
the double boiler, which it nearly fits. 
This requires but very little water, which 
boils with the use of a minimum of gas 
and does not spatter all over the stove as 
it would if a larger pan were used. If 
the food is stirred well and left to heat 
in this way about ten minutes, it will be 
gsteaming hot and of a velvety consistency. 
As little liquid boils away, less water 
is required when cooking breakfast 
foods with the fireless than by the usual 
method. 

I reasoned that potatoes could not help 
being soggy when cooked in the fireless. 
This is not the case, however, unless they 
are left too long. Medium-sized potatoes, 
eut into halves, brought to a boil on the 
stove and allowed to remain boiling a 
few minutes, then removed to the cooker, 
will be done in about one and one-half 
hours. At the expiration of that time 
turn them into a colander, sprinkle over 
them a little salt and set in a hot place 
to drain. 

Pork chops are greatly improved by 


long, slow cooking. Put six chops into a 
pail with a small onion eut into slices, 
cover with water and bring to a boil. 
After removing the seum, replace the 
cover and allow the meat to boil slowly 
for ten minutes, when the pail is to be put 
into the cooker. When the potatoes are 
ready for the cooker, again bring the 
meat to a boil, add one teaspoon of salt; 
then back into the cooker it goes until 
about fifteen minutes before dinner is 
served at noon. At that time put half 
a tablespoon of lard into a spider and 
when it is hot place the meat in it. Brown 
on one side, turn and brown on the other, 
taking care not to burn; then pour over 
the meat half a cup of the liquor in the 
pail and let it simmer slowly. When this 
has cooked away add the same quantity 
of the liquor again and continue so doing 
until the meat is a golden brown all the 
way through, when the meat is ready to 
be removed to a hot platter and garnished 
with parsley or peas. Thicken the gravy 
with flour paste and serve immediately. 
This cooking in the browned liquor im- 
parts a peculiar flavor to the meat. 

Macaroni and cheese, made in the 
cooker, was a delightful surprise to us. 
When I want the dish for supper at six, 
at about two o’clock I put the macaroni 
into boiling water with a teaspoon of salt. 
After it has boiled slowly for five minutes 
I put the pail in the nest. About four 
o’clock, if I am at home, I drain and 
rinse the macaroni and put it into the 
cheese sauce, which I prepare in the usual 
way. After being brought to the boiling 
point again, the pail is put back into the 
cooker. While putting on the rest of the 
supper, the macaroni and cheese, sprinkled 
with bread crumbs, is browned in the 
oven. The two-hour cooking in the cheese 
sauce improves the flavor of the dish. 

We, like every other owner of these eon- 
veniences, would not be without one, now 
that we know what a saving of money, 
time and strength it means. Important 
as these are, the principal thing is that 
the fireless cooker affords more delicious 
food than one is able to make by prepar- 
ing the same material in the old way, and 
the secret of it all is the long, slow cook- 
ing. 
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What to Eat in August 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


(Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the group to which they belong} 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupes E 
Cereal and top 
milk A 
Crisp bacon A 
Rolls A 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Lamb chops* C 
Riced potatoes A 
Radishes E 
Fried summer 
squash B 
Lettuce salad G 
Ice cream in puff 
shells* 
Supper 
Lettuce sand- 
wiches E 
Chocolate cake* B 


Apple sauce A 
iced tea E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal and top 
milk A 
Creamed eggs C 
Toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Cucumber’ sand- 


Baked haddock with 
cucumber sauce C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Green peas A 
Blackberry short- 
cake I 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Muffins A 
Berry marmalade A 
Coffee E 
Luncheon or Supper 
Stuffed peppers F 
Rice A 


Cocoanut custards H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 
Escalloped fish F 
Potato chips A 
Onion and mint 
salad G 
Jellied pineapple H 
Cakes H 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Plums E 
Corn fritters* B 
Rolls A Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Succotash* F 
Rye biscuit* B 
Berry pudding E 
ced tea E 
Dinner 


Roast rib of beef C 
Olive sauce 


Roasted potatoes A- 


Fried green toma- 
toes* B 
Dressed lettuce G 
Coffee ice cream H 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 
Peaches E 
Chipped beef on 
toast C 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Lentil patties F 
Graham bread 
sticks* A 
Sliced tomatoes A 
Apple pie A 
Iced tea E 


Dinner 


Beef reheated in 
sauce C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Summer squash A 
Apple salad A 
Chocolate blanc- 
mange, whipped 
cream I 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 


Luncheon or Supper 


Macaroni and cheese 
croquettes F 
Baked apples B 

Bread 
Cream puffs H 
Cocoa A 


Shore Dinner 


Clam chowder A 
Crackers A 
Pickles E 
Cod steaks C 
Saratoga potatoes A 
Sauce tartare 
Lobster salad C 
Bread sticks A 
Orange ice H 
Small cakes H 
Coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Crisp bacon A 
Fried tomatoes on 
toast B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Stuffed potatoes C 
Cake with fruit 
sauce* H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Lamb broth A 
Frankfurts C 
Potato salad A 
Creamed turnips A 
Pineapple layer 
cake H 
Small coffee E 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Peaches E 
Fricasseed eggs* C 
Whole wheat 
muffins B 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Fruit cup* E 
Roast shoulder of 
mutton* C 
Mint sauce 
Baked potatoes A 
Tomatoes’ stuffed 
with corn B 
Peach ice cream H 
Coffee E 


Supper 


Sweet pepper sand- 
wiches A 
Peach ice cream H 
Cake H 
Iced tea E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
_Apples E 
Cereal with 
milk A 
Toasted muffins A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Rolls A 
Dressed lettuce A 
Stewed berries A 
Cake H Iced tea E 


Dinner 
Cold roast lamb C 
Potato puff A 
String beans A 
Lettuce G 
Indian tapioca I 
Iced coffee E 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Stewed fruit A 
Minced lamb on 
toast 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Vegetable salad F 
Toast A 
Rice cream* H 
Cocoa A 
Dinner 
Vegetarian hamburg 
steak D 
Radishes G 
Fried apples A 
Blackberry  sher- 
bet H Cake H 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Bananas B 

Corn bread B 

Crisp bacon A 
Coffee E 
Luncheon or Supper 
Stuffed eggplant* F 
Bread A 

Crackers and 
cheese A 

Tea E 


top 


4 
Sak 
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wiches F 
Peaches and 
cream H 
ep Cake B Tea E 
Dinner 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupes E 
Cereal and top 
cot 
Rolls A Coffee E 
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Dinner 
Pressed corned 
beef C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Green corn A 
Carrots A 
Peach shortcake I 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Peaches E 

Cereal with top 
milk B 

Plain muffins A 
Coffee E 

Luncheon or Supper 

Cheese omelet C 

Toasted crackers A 

Fruit A Cookies H 
Cocoa A 


GOOD EATING 


Dinner 
Corned beef with 
tomato sauce C 
Baked potatoes A 
Buttered beets A - 
Dressed cucum- 
bers A 
Cantaloupes H 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Apple sauce A 
Toast A Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Banana and nut 
salad F 
Rolls A 
Prune whip H 
Iced tea E 


Dinner 
Broiled scrod C 
Latticed potatoes A 
Pickled beets E 
Green corn A 
Coffee mousse H 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Corned beef hash F 
Baking powder 
biscuit A 
Coffee E 
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Luncheon or Supper 


Baked corn and 
beans F 
Blueberry pie H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Veal casseroled D 
Sliced tomatoes E 
Toasted crackers A 
Camembert cheese E 
Small coffee E 


&@ These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 
and economical. Families desiring a more elabo- 
rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 


given. Tug EDITORS. 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


{To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 
under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. In other words, in 
making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Baked corn 
Green beans 


Stewed lettuce 

Baked eggplant 

Vegetables with 
mayonnaise 

Ripe figs 


Baked apples 

Fruit salads 

Fruit with cream 

Prepared ‘cereals 

Cream toast 

Well-cooked rolls 

Breakfast gems 

Fruit stewed with 
sugar 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Shell beans 

Ripe olives 
Fried tomatoes 
Potato croquettes 
Blueberry cake 
Baked bananas 
Rice patties 


Bread pudding 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Shortcakes 
Chocolate filled cake 
Hot corn bread 
Pastry 

Crullers 


Light Tissue-Building Foods C 


Omelets 

Eggs cooked in shell 

Poached eggs 

Capons, roasted or 
boiled 

Roast beef 

Broiled lamb 

Jellied chicken 

Shrimp salad 

Buttered lobster 


Steamed clams 
Salmon mold 
Baked mackerel 
Broiled scrod 
4alibut in cream 
Haddock sauted 
Stuffed bluefish 
Eel 

Flounder 

Plaice 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Steak en casserole 

Vegetarian hamburg 
steak 

Lentil patties 

Veal and ham pie 

Breaded chops 

Maryland croquettes 


Baked beans 

Pork stew 

Roast pork 

Fried chicken 

Curry of veal 

Beef and vegetable 
stew 


Appetizers £ 


Clam cocktail 
Fruit cup 
Currant jelly 
Pickled onions 
Horseradish 


Camembert cheese 
Pimentos 

Iced tea 

Radishes 
Watercress 


**Complete Foods F 


Crackers and cheese 

Macaroniand cheese 
croquettes 

Minced meat on 
toast 

Rice and fish salad 

Chowders 


Stews with dump- 
lings 

Escalloped dishes 

Hulled corn and 
milk 

Stuffed eggplant 

Vegetable salad 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Blackberries 
Apples 
Cabbage 
Turnips 
String beans 
Lettuce 


Figs 

Graham cookies 
Rye gems 
Oatmeal muffins 
Radishes 

Cress 


Light Desserts H 


Fruit macedoine 

Peaches sliced 

Pineapple tapioca 

Apple whip 

Baked apples with 
cream 

Jellied bananas 


Spanish cream 

Sponge cake with 
blackberries 

Lemon souffle 

Minute pudding 

Baked custard 

Ice cream 


Hearty Desserts J 


Ice cream with 
fudge sauce 

Blackberry 
cake 

Peach cobbler 

Steamed fruit pud- 
ding 

Nut cake 


short- 


Waffles with ice 
cream and syrup 

Baked rice with 
cream 

Apple pie with 
cream 

Caramel pudding 

Baked bananas 


Green peas 

Beets 


How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


O NOT serve eantaloupes filled with 
chipped ice. The ice hides the 
flavor of the melons. If desired 

very cold they may be served in a bed 
of ice. 

The recipe for lamb chops is taken 
from the Boston Cooking School Cook 
Book. This book and Marion Harland’s 
Complete Cook Book contain excellent 
recipes for preparing meat. 

Summer squash is peeled, eut in slices, 
the seeds removed and the slices dipped 
in batter and fried. 

Iced tea may be prepared in several 
ways. Pour cold water on the tea leaves 
and allow it to stand on ice twelve hours, 
then pour off, and add slices of lemon 
and sugar. Or pour boiling water on 
the tea leaves, allow it to stand two min- 
utes, pour off, cool, put on ice and serve 
cold either with lemon or cream. If 
ice is put into the tea be sure the ice 
supply is pure. 

It is well in the summer to have a good 
supply of salad dressing on hand. A 
quart of boiled dressing and a quart of 
mayonnaise is not too much to make up 
in most families. Mayonnaise will be 
needed for the lettuce sandwiches Sunday 
night and for the eueumber sandwiches 
at lunch Monday. If the latter are made 
of toasted bread they will be better than 
usual, 

To bake the haddock for dinner Mon- 
day, put it in a shallow pan and baste 
with hot milk and melted butter every 
ten minutes while in the oven. To make 
the cucumber sauce, peel and chop two 
cucumbers and season with salt, pepper 
and vinegar. 

The berry marmalade served for break- 
fast Tuesday is made from any left-over 
berries, cooked down with sugar. 

Stuff the peppers with chopped eucum- 
bers, tomatoes and crumbs if there is no 
small piece of meat to mince and add to 
them. 

The esealloped fish is made of the had- 
dock left from dinner Monday. If grated 
cheese is mixed with the crumbs it will be 
appreciated. 

For the onion and mint salad shred a 
head of lettuce, cut in small pieces three 
mild onions and chop enough mint to 
make half a eup. Mix together with half 
a cup of vinegar in which has been dis- 


solved half a eup of sugar, salt and 
pepper. 

Pineapple will not jelly until cooked. 
Make a lemon gelatin in the usual way, 
and add diced pineapple cooked in a 
syrup until tender. 

The two corn dishes are put in to- 
gether on Wednesday on the supposition 
that the corn is fresh on that day, and , 
is better used at once. 

When making the coffee ice cream, put 
the coffee in a cheesecloth bag, bring it 
to the boiling point in milk, set back on 
stove and let stand five minutes, pour off 
the milk, cool and add the sugar and 
cream and freeze. 

Lentils are an excellent substitute for 
meat, and make up in patties and ero- 
quettes with most appetizing results. 

For dinner Thursday slice the remains 
of the Wednesday roast of beef. Heat 
the gravy and add the meat, just warming 
it through. 

The shore or fish dinner is given Fri- 
day for those spending a week-end by the 
water or those who enjoy shore customs 
at home. Appetites are particularly 
large then and a dinner of this sort just 
fits in. 

The potatoes for lunch Saturday may 
be baked, cut in halves, the inside re- 
moved, mixed with left-over fish or 
minced beef, well seasoned, returned to 
the skins and browned. 

The lamb broth for dinner is made from 
the bones of the Sunday roast. 

Pineapple layer cake is made of two 
layers of sponge cake with a filling and 
icing made of the regular boiled frosting 
to which is added a teaspoon of lemon 
juice and half a cup of finely eut pine- 
apple. 

Peaches for breakfast should merely 
have the down rubbed off and be served 
with the skins on. 

When recipes call for stock, as the 
fricasseed eggs, canned soups may be 
used. These often come in handy for 
gravy and sauce. 

To stuff tomatoes with corn, scrape the 
corn from three ears, mix with tomato 
taken from the centers of six firm ones. 
Add salt and pepper, refill and bake till 
tender. 

For the pepper sandwiches for sup- 
per Sunday, finely chop some pimentos, 
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mix with mayonnaise and spread on the 
soft side of bread toasted on one side 
only. 

For dinner Monday slice the cold roast 
of Sunday and serve garnished with 
sprigs of mint and lettuce heart leaves. 
Mince the remains of the roast and serve 
it on toast for breakfast Tuesday. 

For the vegetable salad mix equal 
parts of cold string beans and chopped 
beets with a boiled dressing and serve 
on lettuce leaves, 

Stewed blackberries, strained, make a 
delicious juice for jellies and sherbets. 

The corned beef for dinner Wednesday 
must be cooked on Tuesday, placed in a 
pan or mold and pressed Tuesday night 
and Wednesday. 

This is sliced and served warm in 
tomato sauce Thursday, and the small bits 
and corners are hashed for Saturday’s 
breakfast. 

Serod are young cod. These are always 
split and broiled. 

For luncheon Saturday the baked beans 
and corn are prepared by mixing the raw 
corn from a dozen ears with a pot of hot 
baked beans. Return to the oven and 
bake half an hour, then serve. 

Before serving, all crackers should be 
heated through. They cool again quickly, 
it is true, but they have an added delicacy 
that renders them more palatable, espe- 
cially with cheese. 


Menu Recipes 


8 are marked with the letter of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 212] 


Lamb Chops with Sauce C 

Pan broil, on one side, six French cLops, 
cover cooked side with the following 
sauce, place in buttered baking dish and 
bake in hot oven eight minutes. Remove 
to serving dish, place a paper frill on 
each chop and garnish with parsley. 
Miss Farmer. 
Sauce 


Brown one and one-half tablespoons 
butter, add three tablespoons flour and 
stir until well browned; then add one- 
half cup highly seasoned brown stock. 
Canned soup may be used in place of 
stock. Add one minced pepper and sea- 
son with salt and pepper. 


Black Chocolate Cake B 
This cake requires two cups of brown 
sugar, one-half cup of butter, three eggs, 


one-third cake of chocolate dissolved in 
one-half cup of very hot black coffee, one 


level teaspoon of soda dissolved in one- 
half cup of sour cream or milk, two cups 
of flour. The sour cream makes the cake 
richer and the coffc> improves its flavor. 


Corn Fritters B 


One dozen ears of Peep o’ Day corn, 
or half a dozen ears of Country Gentle- 
man. Serape from the cob and mix with 
a tablespoon of flour, one-half teaspoon 
of baking powder, one-quarter of a tea- 
spoon of salt and one egg, well beaten. 
Drop by spoonfuls on a hot greased 
griddle and bake slowly, so as to be well 
done through and be very careful that 
they do not burn. J. A. P. 

Fruit Cup E 

Fill sherbet glasses with cantaloupe 
scooped out with a teaspoon. Sprinkle 
this with chopped mint leaves and pour 
over it a little grape juice or grapefruit 
juice. M. R. P. W. 


Succotash F 

Take one dozen ears of uncooked corn 
seraped. Boil until well done a pint of 
shelled young lima beans. Add these to 
the corn with a teaeup of the liquor with 
which the beans were cooked. Season 
with a tablespoon of butter, and pepper 
to taste. Place on the top of the stove. 
Allow the succotash to boil up twice. By 
then the corn will be sufficiently eooked 
and ready to serve. J. A. P. 


Fried Green Tomatoes B 


Slice the green tomatoes, sprinkle with 
a few drops of olive oil, dip in erumbs 
to which salt has been added. Saute in 
butter till tender. 


Graham Bread Sticks A 


Into half a cup of salted cream stir 
enotgh sifted graham meal to make a 
dough that may be rolled to twice the 
thickness of an ordinary pie erust. Cut 
into sticks three-quarters-inch wide and 
three inches long and bake in a quick 
oven. M. J. J. 


Roast Shoulder of Mutton C 


Carefully remove the bone and fill the 
place with this foreemeat: One cup of 
fine bread crumbs, one tablespoon of 
chopped parsley, one teaspoon of chopped 
onion, salt and pepper to taste and melted 
butter to moisten the mixture. Sew up 
the slit left by the bone and place in the 


-eovered roaster with a cup of water or 


weak stock. Cook quickly at first, basting 
often and allowing for cooking about 
fifteen minutes to the pound. Serve with 
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sorrel or other meat sauce, never with 
made gravy. Marion Harland. 


Fricasseed Eggs C 

Two tablespoons of butter, one table- 
spoon of flour, sprig of parsley, one- 
half pint white stock, half a dozen hard- 
cooked eggs (sliced). Put the butter into 
the chafing dish; when melted add flour, 
stirring constantly; parsley cut fine, 
mushrooms and stock; simmer five minutes 
and add eggs; boil up once and serve 
ot. 


Stuffed Eggplant F 

Cut a medium-sized eggplant in half 
lengthwise and scoop out the inside, leav- 
ing the shells about half an ineh thick. 
Boil till tender in salted water the pieces 
thus removed, then cool and chop them. 
Put through the meat grinder one eup of 
tender cold meat of any kind, though 
veal and chicken are best. Mix these 
with two-thirds of a cup of cold cooked 
rice and season with a little minced or 
grated onion, salt and pepper. Return to 
the eggplant shells and put into a baking 
dish. Cover the top with bread crumbs, 
dot with small bits of butter and 
bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
A.M 
Rice Cream H 


Boil one-half eup of rice flour with one 
cup of sugar in a pint of milk for fifteen 
minutes. Dissolve one-quarter of a box 
of gelatin in half a cup of milk, add this, 
with a teaspoon of vanilla, to the milk, 
and stir in half a pint of cream, whipped 
stiff; pour the mixture into a_ border 
mold and set on ice. When it has set 
turn it out and fill the center with 
peaches, pineapple or stewed fruit. A. Q. 


Fruit Sauce H 
Crush a eup of the fruit very fine; 


eream together thoroughly a cup of sugar 


and half a eup of butter; whip to a light 
froth the white of an egg. Beat all these 
ingredients together and serve immedi- 
ately. These fruit sauces are very nice 
poured over sponge cake, or indeed ‘any 
kind of cake, as a dessert, and may be 
used in winter also, as canned berries or 
fruit will prove as palatable for them as 
the freshly gathered fruit. G. L. 
Rye Biscuit B 

One cup of rye flour, one cup of wheat 
flour, one-half teaspoon of salt, one heap- 
ing teaspoon of baking powder, one table- 
spoon of sugar, one teaspoon of melted’ 
butter, milk for a drop batter—about 
one cup. Mix in the order given and bake 


in hot gem pans twenty to thirty minutes. 
R. F. D 


Tutti-Frutti in Puff Shells H 


Mix with one quart of orange sherbet, 
when partially frozen, half a pint each of 
strawberries and pineapple, fresh peaches, 
apricots, bananas, figs and candied cher- 
ries, all chopped fine except the strawber- 
ries; finish freezing. When ready to 
serve, fill cream puff shells with the mix- 
ture and garnish with whipped cream. 
M. FE. M. 


For Meat Pies C 


At the home of a friend I was served 
with the most delicious chicken pie. It 
was all in the novel arrangement of the 
erust. The cook had hit upon the idea 
of making her chicken pie crust take 
the shape of small biscuits. When the 
pie came to the table it was covered 
with the most tempting golden brown 
spheres imaginable. From between the 
interstices of these tiny globes issued 
the most savory odors. The necessity of 
cutting the pie was obviated, which is 
another advantage, as even the most deft 
hands often find this difficult. M. C. ao 
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(The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 
establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. This department 
publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field. The Editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.) 


Methods of Mental Treatment 


By Beatrice M. Hinkle, M D 


Medical Department, Cornell University 


Copyright, 1909, by the Centre Publishing Company 


HE most successful phy- 
sicians have always prac- 
ticed, consciously or 
unconsciously, indirect 
psychotherapy, and the 
intimate relation between 
the mind and body has 
never been entirely lost sight of by the 
medical profession. The greatest men 
have constantly written and taught the 
need of remembering this great relation- 
ship. So well known an authority as Sir 
James Paget, the English surgeon, whose 
practice dealt mainly with organic changes 
and with the material side of therapy, 
definitely discusses, in his Lectures on 
Surgical Pathology, the effect of mind 
upon nutrition. He says, “There is 
seareely an organ the nutrition of which 
may not be affected by the mind.” He 
also gives an illustration of his own use 
of direct suggestion in curing a tumor. 
The patient consulted him about a tumor 
of the breast which she believed to be 
cancer. Paget emphatically assured her 
that it was not malignant, and further 
declared that it would soon disappear. 
This latter statement, he writes, he 
seareely expected to see fulfilled, but he 
reports that the tumor commenced to 
shrink almost immediately, and that with 
no other medical treatment either external 
or internal it entirely disappeared. 

The direct methods of mental treatment 
recognize frankly that the mind is the 
organ to be reached and usually the 
patient is plainly told that this is the 


ease and the condition fully explained, 
that the co-operation of the patient him- 
self may be had, and then the various 
measures used by which the mind can be 
definitely acted upon. 

In mental therapy, even more than in 
other forms of treatment, the individual 
must be taken in consideration. As we 
all differ in physieal appearance, so our 
mental and psychical equipment differs, 
and on the individual type depends en- 
tirely the special method of psychotherapy 
most applicable to the particular case. 

It is due to Dr A. A. Liebault and 
Prof Bernheim of Naney, France, that 
hypnotism or suggestive therapy as a 
valuable therapeutic measure beeame most 
widely known. These physicians laid 
particular stress on the role played by 
suggestion in the accomplishment of the 
remarkable results they obtained, and in 
1886 Prof Bernheim published his book, 
which has since become a classic on the 
subject, entitled La Therapeutique Sug- 
gestion. In this originated the name 
“suggestive therapeutics” now so com- 
monly used to express this mode of treat- 
ment, and this certainly does indicate 
more accurately than hypnotism the 
method used, for in many cases sleep is 
entirely unnecessary for the production 
of the effect, equally interesting results 
being obtained by this procedure in cer- 
tain persons in their normal state. 


Groundless fear of suggestive treatment 


On account of the widespread idea that 
sleep, as we commonly know it, is present, 
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many who desire, or who would be bene- 
fited by suggestive treatment are afraid 
of either one condition or the other—that 
is, that they may sleep and become un- 
conscious against their will, or that they 
cannot sleep and therefore cannot be 
helped. 

Both ideas are wrong; the latter fear 
is often most detrimental to the patient in 
that it prevents him from receiving the 
benefit of the treatment on account of his 
preconceived idea and auto-suggestion. 
The former as a rule can be comforted 
when they learn that in only a small per- 
centage of cases is amnesia, or uncon- 
sciousness, which is the gauge by which 
we judge whether we have slept or not, 
present, and no reputable physician would 
induce the state against the wish of the 
patient. Further, as a solace to both 
classes of people, the fact should be 
known that the therapeutic results of the 
suggestions are produced very often when 
the patient “feels nothing different” 
from his ordinary condition and therefore 
hypnosis is entirely unnecessary. The 
various methods run into each other and 
overlap so greatly that it is difficult to 
make an arbitrary division of methods. 

For instance, the differences between 
the hypnotic method, which is considered 
far removed from the so-called method 
of persuasion, are not so great as might 
at first appear, for the strongest adher- 
ents of hypnosis have never claimed that 
the simple induction of the hypnotie state 
did much in the production of the cure. 
It has always been emphasized that it 
was the suggestion that produced the re- 
sults, the hypnotie conditions making the 
patient more easily persuadable; and 
what is persuasion but influencing the 
patient to accept the suggestions and ex- 
planations given by the physician? 


Hypnotism used rarely 


For the purpose of this paper we will 
limit the use of the term hypnosis to the 
condition characterized by an entirely 
passive receptive state with amnesia, so 
that the commands given by the operator 
are accepted and acted upon by the sub- 
ject without question or consideration as 
to their reasonableness.- The type of the 
phenomena producible varies greatly in 
different people, but in persons who are 
deeply hypnotized it is comparatively easy 
to control pain and alter functions at 
command. 

This method is valuable in selected 
eases which resist other methods. Sug- 
gestibility is greatly hightened and the 
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patient usually carries out the commands 
of the operator. In this condition the 
method used is usually an imperative 
command with the suggestion often re- 
peated that the condition for which the 
treatment is being given is disappearing 
and finally has disappeared. 

The statement, if accepted by the indi- 
vidual, acts as a post-hypnotie suggestion, 
and when the patient is awakened he has 
no recollection of what has been said or 
done. Very startling results have been ac- 
complished by this method, and in the 
hands of a competent physician it is 
perfectly safe. The reputed dangers arc 
practically nil, but it should be used with 
the same caution that surrounds any other 
powerful agency and people should no 
more allow themselves to play with this 
than they would permit an incompetent 
person to give them chloroform or strych- 
nine. This does not speak in the least 
against its use, but only against careless 
abuse. 

However, the method most generally 
applicable and the one characterized per- 
haps by the most uniform results, al- 
though it is slower in action, is that 
which I term suggestive therapy proper. 
The suggestive method in operation 

Here there is no sleep or amnesia and 
these conditions are not made the object 
to be attained, but merely the induction 
of a calm, comfortable state. The patient 
is usually told what to expect, and any 
fears or false ideas are removed by a 
frank explanation of the whole condition. 
The patient either lies down or reclines 
in a comfortable chair; he relaxes himself, 
closes his eyes and places his mind as 
much as possible at rest, usually on some 
monotonous thought, while the physician 
quietly explains what is expected, and 
how the symptoms will disappear, sug- 
gests the sense of general well being which 
the patient is experiencing even then and 
constantly reiterates the speedy disap- 
pearance of the symptoms. 

In most eases the condition induced 
is a quiet, restful state in which the 
patient is entirely conscious of every- 
thing said and done about him, but whose 
attention is less acute and whose mind is 
not disturbed or troubled by the dis- 
tractions that occupy his waking time. 
The passive, receptive condition which is 
usually present makes it easy for the 
patient to accept the suggestions without 
opposition and in most instances the 
patient feels better before he leaves the 
room. The suggestions given are all along 
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the line of the patient’s own desire and 
solely directed towards the relief of his 
condition, no experiment of any kind 
being considered. 

Often his condition is analyzed and ex- 
plained to him while in this state; he is 
made to grasp the situation and then 
either inhibitive or substitutive sugges- 
tions given. His own energies are stim- 
ulated and perhaps “ new levels tapped ” 
and the sense of well being which aeccom- 
panies this condition gives him a new 
courage and hope, so that, with scarcely 
realizing how it has come about, he soon 
feels a new confidence in himself, and 
often with that the disappearance of his 
unpleasant symptoms. 

Sometimes the condition disappears al- 
most magically, but these cures are by no 
means so frequent as those requiring time 
and patience on the part of both physi- 
cian and patient. There are many fac- 
tors upon which the result is more or 
less dependent—the individuality of the 
patient, the nature of the disease and 
underlying cause, the length of time the 
patient has been affected—all entering 
largely into the equation. 

The method of calm reasoning d 

In the so-called method of persuasion, 
or psychic re-education, no attempt is 
made to induce the suggestible state, but 
the patient is given a thorough under- 
standing of his condition. The manner 
in which the symptoms have developed is 
carefully explained and the causes which 
keep them alive all reasoned out with 
the patient, so that he is made to grasp 
the situation clearly by reasoning and 
analogy. Of course, this usually means an 
entirely new conception of his condition 
and the patient must have perfect con- 
fidence in his advisor, for often it is dif- 
ficult for him to aecept the statements, 
and on the complete acceptance of the 
arguments rests his hope of recovery. 
When the patient is in full possession 
and realization of the causes of the onset 
and the continuance of his illness, he is 


taught how to control and ignore the 
various symptoms as they arise. His 
fears about himself are calmed by the 
firm assurance of the physician that 
there is nothing to fear, his will power 
and reason are appealed to and he is 
encouraged to make the effort to free 
himself, Thus, constant mental stimula- 
tion is brought to bear upon him; he is 
cheered ani taken out of himself, until 
finally he commences to realize that the 
ill feelings are lessening and that some- 
thing is taking place within. This first 
consciousness of an improvement is the 
strongest stimulation of all, and although 
he may still have his pains and his ill 
feelings, still there has been aroused in 
him a definite foree which, with the con- 
stant aid from the physician, acts as a 
potent stimulus to new effort on his part. 
The patient is re-educated on both the 
psychie and motor side, his mental atti- 
tude altered so that he sees things from a 
different viewpoint and direet training 
applied to certain muscles when at fault, 
although this latter cannot be called defi- 
nite psychotherapy. 

In these various methods the personality 
and manner of the operator is a large 
factor in their successful application. 
The physician must possess the quality of 
knowing how to get into the patient’s 
mind and to obtain his complete confi- 
dence. Obviously the bond of sympathy 
and interest between physician and pa- 
tient is very strong. 

There must of necessity be a thorough 
comprehension of the condition present; 
there can be no uncertainty of its com- 
plex or doubt in the mind of the thera- 
peutist, and with this must also be a 
deep sympathy and understanding of the 
patient’s sufferings and difficulties. 

The nature of the nervous phenomena 
must be thoroughly understood, as well 
as the causes from which it has arisen. 
The symptoms must be analyzed back to 
their origin and those arising from physi- 
eal causes carefully differentiated from 
those of psychical development. 
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A Treasure Chair 


By Minnette Slayback Carper 


HE tiny chair from which 

the accompanying photo- 
graph was made (Page 
Me 142) stood just four and 
one-half inches high; the 
seat two inches from the 
ground. The top of the 
seat comes off, and is the lid of a box 
which may hold rings or studs, pens or 
stamps. The little settle is also a box 
meant to hold pens and pencils and looks 
very interesting on a writing table. 

The same model with back posts two 
feet high makes a comfortable seat for a 
two-year-old, besides holding his treasures. 

Wood may be readily obtained from 
grocery boxes; use two thicknesses, 3% 
inch and 3-16 inch. A cigar box will do 
for the thinner wood. The post legs are 
made of the 4 inch wood and sawed into 
strips 5 16 inch wide, or vice versa. They 
might be made 5-16 inch square without 
harm, Use fine sandpaper, rub with the 
grain and take off a bit of the sharp 
corner edge. Make the back posts 4% 
inches long and the front sticks 24% 
inches. Two cross pieces at the back are 
15% inches long. 

A box seat is made of thinner wood. 
Make two squared pieces for front and 
back, measuring 15g by 1% inches; one 
for bottom, 2 by 15 inches; two for sides, 
2 by 1% inches; and one for lid of box, 
2% by 2% inches. 

For work intended to be lasting I use 
both fine brads and glue. Sink the half- 
inch brads a bit and fill up holes with 
colored putty of fine sawdust and glue. 
Begin assembling the pieces by making 
the box. Put it together so that the ends 
of the sides are just even with the corners 
of the bottom, and the bottom is flush 
with the lower edges of the sides. (Fig- 
ure 1.) 

Measure three-quarters inch from the 
bottom of each leg and place the bottom 
of the box at this point. When the four 
legs are in place adjust the two cross 
pieces and fasten in the back. 

Measure between the posts for the seat 
and cut a square bit out of each corner of 
your “lid” so that it will just slide into 
place by slipping it into the back first. 

Cut a piece of leather to just fit the 


nicked corners, but allowing enough to 
turn down over the side edges. (Fig- 
ure 2.) Use gimp tacks or berry-box 
tacks and fasten the leather down on the 
four sides, placing the tacks close to- 
gether. In making a larger chair for 
nursery purposes the lid could be cov- 
“— with denim or cheviot and padded 
a bit. 

The wood may be stained before or 
after assembling the parts; of course the 
lid must be stained and dry before put- 
ting on the leather. 

The little bench is made in the same 
manner, either with or without the 
leather. Have the long sides eight inches 
long, the short sides two inches. Ten 
cents will buy quite a bit of powder 
paint. Vandyke brown is a good brown; 
burnt sienna must have a little lamp black 
mixed with it. I use either a rag or 
brush, dipping it in a little water, then 
in the paint and putting it on the wood 


rather thick. When the paint dries, which 
will not be long, take some linseed oil and 
rub the painted wood. Much of the pig- 
ment comes off, but enough remains to 
have a good stain and show the grain 
deeper than if put on with oil alone. Rub 
— with a fresh rag until smooth and 
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To Become Beautiful by Thought 


The Infiuence of the Mind Upon the “‘ Astral Body ”’ 


By Hereward Carrington 
Author of The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism, etc 


» ONCE heard a man say 
#4) that he considered it the 
chief duty of every woman 
to be beautiful; if she was 
clever, or bright, or witty, 
or shone in other ways, so 

- much the better; they were 
added accomplishments; but he considered 
it her chief duty to be beautiful. And I 
think it true that, deep down in nearly 
every man’s heart, there is something of 
this same feeling; he wants a woman to 
be beautiful at all costs. And every 
woman wants to be beautiful, too—and 
quite naturally. The question for her 
always is: How can I improve my gen- 
eral appearance, and become more at- 
tractive? I shall, in the present article, 
give what I consider one very important 
way of bringing this about, and explain 
just why it is that mental influences play 
so important a part in every woman’s 
health and personal appearance. 

Of course, every woman, in order to be 
really beautiful, must be, first of all, 
healthy. She must pay some attention 
to her food, her sleep, her clothing (from 
the hygienic as well as from the purely 
artistic point of view) and other matters 
which are generally all too neglected. It 
detracts much—very much—from any 
woman’s beauty to find that her breath is 
bad, or that her hands are constantly 
covered with a clammy, damp perspira- 
tion, or that her eyes are dull and listless 
—conditions all of which ean be rectified 
by proper hygienic measures. 

You have all heard of “ personal mag- 
netism.” What this may be we cannot 
say, just at present; that is, we cannot 
explain it fully and completely; but we 
have a very fair idea of its nature and 
souree, and certainly examples of its 
power every day of our lives. On one 
side, it is the result, again, of good physi- 
cal health; that supplies an abundance of 
vital energy which is certainly the basis of 
this magnetic attraction, in most cases; 
on the other hand, it is the resultant of 
something more subtle still, but which 
seems to be in some sense the product of 


mind. Vitality undoubtedly depends 
upon both the body and the mind; and so 
does magnetic attraction. 

Mind and matter (or body) act and 
interact upon each other, therefore, in 
an astonishing way; each influences the 
other to a marvelous degree. On the 
one hand, we see the effects upon the mind 
of a dose of poison, or of a sleeping pow- 
der; on the other, we know that some 
sudden mental shock will frequently have 
the effect of causing prolonged illness, and 
even instantaneous death. The former 
of these two problems has been much 
written about, in works of health and 
diet, so that I shall consider only the 
second, on this occasion, and diseuss the 
influence upon the body of the mental 
states. And upon no part of the body 
do these states show such marked influ- 
ences as upon the face. Their influence 
upon the beauty is therefore obvious. 

It was long ago recognized that depress- 
ing emotions impeded the digestive fune- 
tions and energies, and prevented the body 
from utilizing the food it needed; so that 
we frequently hear the advice given, not 
to eat until such distressing emotions have 
passed away. Experiments upon animals 
have shown us that depressing mental 
states actually prevent the secretion of the 
digestive juices; and they do not begin 
to be secreted, and the food digested, until 
such states have passed. Anger, worry, 
fear, ete, will all have this effect; and 
no food should be eaten at such times. 
Just wait for a natural hunger to come, 
when you are feeling better and less wor- 
ried. Throw off such conditions as much 
as possible, and keep yourself “ lifted 
up” in your mind. Mentally aspire to 
rise—soar in your mind—and you will 
find that your body will begin to soar 
with it. 

Prof William James, of Harvard, 
showed that the mind frequently follows 
the muscular expressions, in its feeling 
and emotions. If, when you are angry 


(let us say), you physically pull your face 
into a laugh, you will find that your mind 
It will 


has a tendency to laugh, too! 
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follow the muscles and change the mental 
state. So bear this in mind the next 
time you feel angry with anyone, and 
begin to laugh—even if you feel more 
like erying! 

Depressed mental states have a tend- 
ency to eramp the body throughout. In- 
stead of the free, open play of forces of 
energies natural to those in health, there 
is a cramped condition of body and mind, 
which must be disposed of at all costs. If 
we think of fear, for example, we find 
that our bodies are involuntarily assuming 
a cramped and shrinking attitude, with 
the muscles tense and the breathing stifled 
and labored. It is the same with all dis- 
tressing emotions. 

Have none of it! Whenever you feel 
yourself being influenced in this way, 
stand up, throw out the chest and take 
a dozen full breaths, as full as you pos- 
sibly can, and mentally challenge anyone 
to influence you while doing so. You will 
find that this will dispel such morbid 
fears and the blues like magic. The body 
must be made to relax and the mind can 
do this, if it is turned into the right 
direction. Worry, fear and all such emo- 
tions destroy the nervous mechanism and 
wear it out prematurely, more than any- 
thing else. Especially is this noticeable 
in those places in the body where there 
are great centers of nervous fibers (gan- 
glia), as there are on the sides of the 
face. Exhaustion of these centers will 
soon tell, and show itself on the surround- 
ing tissues. The texture of the skin, and 
its coloring, will soon be affected; lines 
will appear; then wrinkles; the face will 
become drawn and tense, or listless and 
puffy; and altogether the effects will be 
very detrimental, and detract from the 
freshness and beauty of youth. In any 
ease, when once understood, it is our duty 
to eure or remove it. 

Dr Elmer Gates, of Washington, D C, 
claims to have demonstrated that every 
mental state produces certain chemical 
effects in the body, and that all of these 
chemical effects can be, and in fact have 
been, registered by appropriate means. 
After thinking in a certain way, or ex- 
periencing a certain emotion, the subject 
is requested to blow through a glass tube 
into a basin of water containing certain 
chemicals, and a precipitate of a certain 
color is formed in the liquid—pink, brown, 
yellow, ete, as the ease may be, each cor- 
responding with and to a certain emotion. 
Since all thinking is earried on in the 
material brain, and certain corresponding 
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chemical changes must take place in it, 
it seems only natural that some such 
changes should take place and be capable 
of being registered by appropriate means. 

Perhaps a still more subtle and delicate 
mechanism still is at work in cases of 
this character, did we but know it. It is 
contended by a certain school of philos- 
ophers that the material body we see 
is but the outer expression, or counter- 
part, of some inner, more real body—that 
the body we see is a “garment” in as 
true a sense as are our clothes, and that 
we shed it at death, just as we shed our 
clothes at the end of the day. This innér 
body may be “the spiritual body” of St 
Paul, or the “astral body” of the the- 
osophists, or something corresponding to 
them; but the outer, material body, at all 
events, corresponds to this body, and is 
shaped and governed by it. If this inner, 
spirituai body is influenced or changed or 
altered in form, then the outer body will 
conform to this inner body, and resemble 
it. The effect is molded by the cause, in fact. 

This “astral body” is supposed to be 
ethereal or semi-fluidic in nature, and, as 
stated, to correspond to and with the 
physical body in appearance. It is not 
supposed that this body ts the soul, but 
merely its vehicle, and the soul may be 
supposed to be the point of foree within 
this body, animating and vivifying it. 
The theosophists believe that we have sev- 
eral such bodies, one inside the other, and 
that we cast them off like the layers of 
an onion, one after another, as we recede 
from the material world and take on 
more and more of the purely spiritual 
conditions. Whether this be true or not, 
I cannot say; I would only assert that 
there seems to be very strong evidence 
that we do possess at least one such body, 
and that it ean exercise powers, over the 
mind on the one hand and the body on 
the other, of which we have at present 
no conception. 

This is the body that might be visible 
to us, in apparitions, and perhaps even 
to the sensitive plate of the eamera— 
thus explaining the so-ealled “ spirit 
photographs ” of which we have heard so 
much. If we could conceive a thin, va- 
pory, ethereal body, perhaps colored by 
and according to our emotions, we might 
come as near as we ever could to an under- 
standing of this body. Those who have seen 
it (elairvoyantly) assert that it is of dif- 
ferent colors—differing with each indi- 
vidual, and even in the same individual at 
different times. 
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Of course, very little is known of this 
body as yet; but enough is known to 
stimulate our interest, and perhaps enough 
to warrant our assumption of it as a 
working hypothesis in eases of this char- 
acter, and for practical results also. It 
may seem a marvelous possession, but is 
it more marvelous than life itself; or are 
we merely less used to the idea? 

If this be true (and there is much 
scientifie evidence in its favor), then we 
ean readily see how it is that our mental 
states might mold and influence our bodies 
and actually shape them by the mere 
power of thought. For our thoughts 
would mold and alter this inner, plastic, 
“astral” body—it being but the outer 
expression of thought—and this would, in 
turn, mold and influence the outer or 
physical body. There is nothing that con- 
tradicts such a supposition, and the theory 
would explain, for the first time, why it 
is that mental characteristics ultimately 


mold the features—as we know that they 
do. (The criminal, for example, sooner 
or later shows his tendencies in the lines 
of his face; the “mean” man is stamped 
on every outline, ete.) From whieh it 
will appear obvious why it is so necessary 
to keep an even mind at all times, and 
only to let those thoughts enter the mind 
that are elevating and inspiring and ennob- 
ling. In this way we can keep the inner, 
causal body upright and vital and fresh, 
and the outer body will thus be influenced 
and molded by it, so that it, too, will re- 
tain its appearance of freshness and 
yo.th and beauty. 

There is a close and a vital connection 
between the mental states and the per- 
sonal appearance; we can keep the body 
and face young and fresh-looking by 
thinking the right thoughts; or we ean 
mark and mar it, and cause premature 
old age and the signs of decay and de- 
terioration—all by the thoughts we think! 
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A Rural Nursing Association 


By Helen Hatmaker Klein 


NTELLIGENT people throughout our 
I country regions are beginning to feel 
that something ought to be done to 
improve the facilities for coping with dis- 
ease. They realize that rural neighbor- 
hoods are far behind the times in nursing 
and sanitary advance. Isolated nursing 
associations have recently sprung up here 
and there throughout the United States. 
In 1905 the number had inereased to two 
hundred or more. Today, thousands of 
communities are seeking information 
about these organizations, and to such the 
story of one of the oldest and most sue- 
cessful of them will doubtless be helpful. 
In the northern part of Westchester 
county, N Y, there exists a nursing asso- 
ciation which for ten years has been 
fighting disease, relieving distress and 
raising the standard of sanitary living. 
It originated in the personal work of 
Miss Ellen Morris Wood, a noble-hearted 
young woman, who, after graduating from 
the Training School for Nurses at Johns 
Hopkins University, returned to her home 
at Mt Kisco and devoted herself to the 
sick poor of the neighborhood. When she 
died four years later it was felt that her 
work had been too valuable to be dis- 


continued, and a District Nursing Asso- 
ciation was organized. Its aim is to pro- 
vide instruction in the eare of the sick, 
as well as the best possible nursing facil- 
ities to the people of this part of the 
country. How this is done ean best be 
told by a brief outline of the organization. 
An annual meeting is held, at which a 
president, three vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer and a board of direct- 
ors are elected. A subcommittee is ap- 
pointed in each village round about, to 
have charge of local work. There are also 
the following general committees: 

A committee of ways and means, to 
increase the membership of the associa- 
tion and provide funds for its use; a 
committee on supplies, to obtain articles 
useful for nursing, provide a convenient 
place for their storage, establish regula- 
tions for loaning or renting them and see 
that they are properly disinfected when- 
ever this is necessary; a hospital and 
nursing committee, to furnish suitable 
nurses for the sick of the district, and 
when necessary, to send patients to a 
hospital; a committee on instruction, 
whose duty it is to provide such lectures, 
classes and literature as may be helpful. 
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There are three classes of members: 
sustaining, who give twenty-five dollars 
a year; associate, who contribute five 
dollars; and active, whose annual dues 
are one dollar. The dues of sustaining 
and associate members are expended for 
the salaries of nurses and other general 
expenses. Those of active members are 
controlled by the subeommittees for local 
relief work. 

Three district and visiting nurses are 
maintained by the association, who go to 
any patient in the region, on call of the 
attending physician, or of the chairman 
of the local committee. Patients who are 
able to do so are asked to pay for their 
services from ten to fifty cents a visit, 
according to their cireumstanees. More 
than half of all visits, however, are among 
charity patients. In answering calls, no 
difference is made between these cases. 
Urgeney alone is considered. 

If constant help is needed in a charity 
ease an extra nurse is engaged, either by 
the general association or by the loeal 
subeommittee. Those who wish can 
obtain untrained helpers, through a regis- 
try kept by the district nurses. These 
women get from seven to fifteen dollars 
a week, according to their ability, and 
are a boon to those who cannot meet the 
expense of a trained nurse. Equally ad- 
vantageous to people of means is the op- 
portunity given through the association 
of quickly securing a trained nurse in 
times of emergency, when they would not 
otherwise know where to find one. 

At the headquarters of the association, 
where the nurses live, and also with the 
subeommittee of each village, is a stock 
of the most necessary nursing supplies, 
which are loaned or rented to anyone 
needing them. When people can afford 
it, ten cents is charged for the use of 
each of these articles, the money thus 
received being used to replenish the stores. 

In ease of accident or sudden emer- 
gency, patients may be received at the 
headquarters if necessary. 

In due time the association hopes to 
have a hospital. At present it has the 
use of eight endowed beds in New York 
and Brooklyn hospitals, where those 
needing operations or special treatment 
ean be taken. During the year 1907 the 
nurses made 2,713 visits. They assisted 
at forty-seven operations and cared for 
fifty-one maternity eases. In some in- 
stanees life was saved by their coming. 
One mother and babe were found near 
death with no eare except that of the 
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half-grown children and the father when 
he could be home from work. Another 
family had just moved to the neighbor- 
hood when one of the children beeame 
dangerously ill with appendicitis. .They 
were unsettled, without money, among 
strangers and distracted with anxiety for 
the child. The association, hearing of the 
case, sent the boy to a New York hospital 
and there he was successfully operated 
upon. 

An old couple, who own their tiny 
home, are happily spending their last 
days in it through a little financial help 
from the association, instead of being sent 
to the poorhouse. Rent, food and fuel are 
frequently given to tide families over 
periods of illness and misfortune. School 
children collect fruits and vegetables, 
which are distributed at Thanksgiving 
time. 

Of greater benefit to the community at 
large is the educational work of the or- 
ganization. The instruction committee ar- 
ranges, each year, a series of lectures, 
which are given gratis in the various vil- 
lages by physicians and other specialists. 
The subjects treated include the proper 
feeding of children, tuberculosis in the 
home, care of the eyes’and similar topics. 
Nurses give practical little talks to the 
children at school, on Friday afternoons. 
Text books are given to teachers, exam- 
inations arranged and prizes given for the 
best papers. Last Christmas, a set of six- 
teen short, simple rules of health, printed 
on a holly-wreathed ecard, was given to 
every schoolchild in the territory, and 
scores of these eards are hanging today in 
little homes, where their influence is un- 
mistakable. “ Emergency rolls ” have been 
sent to each school, and are on sale to 
families for twenty-five cents each. These 
include printed directions to be followed 
in ease of accident or sudden illness, 
while awaiting the arrival of the doctor. 

The organization has concerned itself 
in improved drainage throughout the 
countryside, in the proper disposal of 
refuse, in guarding against the spread of 
contagion and infection and in similar 
matters of general good. 

The nursing association has from the 
first been a financial suecess. The sub- 
committee of each little hamlet invariably 
reports “cash on hand.” “The organi- 
zation surely has the blessing of God,” 
said one of its directors at the last annual 
meeting, “ for through all financial panies 
or periods of general sickness it has had 
abundance of funds for its needs.” 
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# A Discovery was printed in a recent 
issue concerning the making of lemonade 
by grinding the lemon in a meat grinder. 
Some years ago, my husband had an 
experience which will interest you in this 
connection. Being asked to make the 
lemonade for a church lawn party, he 
made it in the afternoon and it stood in 
two large tubs until evening. The lemons 
were all ground in a meat grinder and 
the resulting compound was _ peculiarly 
smooth and delicious. That night all the 
doctors in the village were hurrying from 
house to house to relieve severe and sud- 
den eases of illness which afflicted the 
congregation of that church. On com- 
paring notes the doctors announced that 
the cause of the illness was undoubtedly 
the lemonade, the essential oil in the peel 
being a poison with a violent action. 
Very fortunately, the lemonade was thor- 
oughly stirred before any was served, 
otherwise the oil from the top taken up 
in one glass would have been sufficient to 
eause death. Since then we do not grind 
our lemons in making lemonade, but I 
must say we’ve never had any other so 
good. S. B. M. 


@ My sister, who went abroad this sum- 
mer, instead of buying a steamer rug, 
went to a department store and bought 
an unusually pretty horse blanket. After 
the leather straps were removed she had 
a steamer rug as warm and really as nice 
looking as the regulation rug, and at 
one-half the priee. C. A. G. 


# During the mosquito plague I was told 
that kerosene applied to the screens would 
prevent the pests settling on the doors 
and getting in when the doors were 
opened. I tried it, applying the oil with 
a paint brush, and found that it did all 
that was claimed for it and I made at 
the same time what I consider a very 
valuable discovery: that is, that the kero- 
sene removed the dust from the screens 
quickly and with infinitely less work and 
muss than washing them with water, and 
without the danger of rusting that wash- 
ing with water so frequently involves. I 
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applied the kerosene three times during 
the summer and the screens looked new 
and clean all summer. The odor evapo- 
rates very quickly. M. M. 


# Finding that I used many matches in 
getting one meal on a gas stove, I took 
a number of paper egg boxes such as one 
often gets from the grocery store and cut 
them into strips about half an inch wide, 
making what the “Cranford ” ladies used 
to eall a “spill.” These “spills” I put 
in a tin box at the back of the stove, and 
since then I use only one match to a meal. 
Mrs A. J. M. 


# “Peace mit quietness” has reigned in 
this family ever since we established the 
“ postoffice.” This is only a dainty box 
placed on top of the writing desk, but 
oh the joy of knowing just where to find 
the letters that came while you were away! 


P. B. 


# We felt the need of a mail box, but 
most of those for sale are unsightly. My 
husband solved the problem. Our poreh 
has square, hollow columns. In one of 
these, near the steps, he eut a little door, 
6 by 8 inches. Inside was fastened to 
the door a cheap spring. The bottom of 
this novel mail box is the top of the rail- 
ing, and it extends to the top of the porch, 
thus will accommodate even the largest 
magazines. <A tiny button, which operaies 
the spring of the door, is all that would 
indieate anything unusual, and it is sel- 
dom noticed. J. C. 


# For dining table silencers I use large 
squares of thick blotting paper. Such 
sheets as we see on writing tables 
ean be procured at any drug or stationery 
store. They are inexpensive. Place 
them carefully on the table so that there 
is no space uneovered. This affords 
ample protection to the top of the table 
from heat, as paper is a better non-con- 
duetor of heat than cloth. Its greatest 
value is seen when liquids are spilled on 
the tablecloth. The blotting paper ab- 


sorbs the liquid completely, thus saving 
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the tablecloth from stains and relieving 
an embarrassing situation for the hostess. 
Before we tried this scheme a small blot- 
ter was kept within reach in the dining 
room, to use when the children overturned 
their glasses. C. J. E. 


# A florist told me a sure remedy for the 
dandelions which so spoil lawns. A few 
drops of gasoline applied in the center 
of the plant with a medicine dropper 
permanently remove these blemishes. 
M. C. 


# A two-quart glass fruit jar makes a 
convenient churn for a small quantity of 
cream. Fill it half full of thick, sour 
cream, warm it to a temperature of abevt 
65 degrees and shake it, and you will 
have a roll of delicious butter. It is 
well to unserew the can top once or twice 
after you begin to shake it, to let the 
air out. This is a good way to use up 
small amounts of left-over cream. V. 


#TI found out in a singular way that 
eggs absorb odors. My husband kept a 
drug store, and one customer often 
brought him fresh eggs. These he put in 
a show case until time for coming home. 
Once he forgot them, and they were in 
the show ease all night. They were so 
strongly flavored with perfume that we 
could not use them. M. K. 


#1 found a satisfactory way of tying 
stoppers into bottles firmly. Make a 


loop out of a strong piece of twine and 
pass both ends through at A and B, as 
shown in the illustration. Then place the 
loop over the neck of the bottle, drawing 
it up snugly at A and tying it in a hard 
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knot. Now tie a hard knot at B and you 
have a string on both sides of the bottle 
to tie securely over the cork as well as a 
loop for handling the bottle. <A. 


# To prevent your fingers from being 
stained when peeling potatoes or apples, 
use a silver knife and you will find that 
you will have no more stained fingers. 
F. R 


© Warm water at any time from the 
faucet in summer without a hot fire all 
day was an unsolved problem until this 
summer. My husband solved it to per- 
fection by covering our hot water tank 
with sheet asbestos, which keeps the water 
hot for a long time. Now I build a hot 
fire in the range for a short time in the 
morning and so have hot water the rest 
of the day. M. G. 


# The charming paper animals of the 
Kraft Shop gave me a suggestion. I 
have adapted paper cooky patterns from 
them, which make baking day a cireus. 
To slightly flour the rolled-out dough, lay 
on the paper patterns and eut around 
them with my potato parer is very simple. 
I have had durable cutters made from 
the gobbler and pig for a moderate cost, 
at the tinner’s. M. R. 8. 


# Whenever we criticise or speak un- 
kindly of anyone we are fined as follows: 
Father and mother five cents for each 
offense, older child two cents, younger 
child one cent. The money is used for 
books, but the fund, I am happy to say, 
grows much more slowly than when the 
plan was started. The idea was to cure 
the children of speaking unkindly about 
their teachers and playmates. J. J. M. 


# A house we have recently moved into 
has oval, instead of round, door knobs. I 
like them very much for the reason that 
they open so easily that the children will 
manage the doors very well; and also be- 
eause if my hand happens to be moist 
when I open a door, the knob hasn’t the 
trick of slipping through my hand. M. 8. 


# An excellent duster is the cotton lint 
used by engineers for cleaning. This 
absorbs all dust and is especially nice 
for furniture that has the dull appear- 
ance due to damp weather. It brightens 
and thoroughly cleans mirrors and glass 
without the use of water, and a small 
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piece will last a long time even if it is 
a bit soiled. C. H. G. 

&> This cotton lint may be purehased 
from an upholsterer or a manufacturer of 
mattresses. The Editors. 


# Get a dozen half-inch safety pins. 
Have them gold plated at a jeweler’s (the 
cost is seventy-five cents a dozen), and 
you have four sets of three each to give 
to your friends who have babies. A very 
inexpensive and acceptable gift. Beverly. 


# A handful of sulphur sprinkled over 
the fire in the stave creates a gas which 
puts out a chimney fire. Open the back 
draft to let the gas escape readily. This 
is something everyone ought to know. I 
keep a supply of sulphur on hand where 
it may be quickly reached in case of fire. 
W. M. 


# As I begin to comb my little girl’s 
tangled curls, I tell her a story about 
the “tingly tangly fairies” that live in 
little girls’ hair. As I come to a partic- 
ularly snarly snarl I manage to have the 
fairies engaged in a particularly exeiting 
time. I make it a continued story, and 
my little girl is eager to have her hair 
combed the first thing in the morning that 
she may hear what new adventures the 
tingly tangly’s” have been having. 


# The dust having ruined an expensive 
black chip hat, I looked about for a means 
to renew its freshness and discovered 
that a thorough rubbing with a soft cloth 
wet with olive oil, then a dry cloth, ren- 
dered the straw as black and glossy as 
when new. D. E. C. 


© Many beautiful stockings are spoiled 
by running stitches, caused by the fas- 
teners of our supporters. I have found 
that a row of machine stitching, the color 
of the stocking, about one inch below 
the place where the fastener holds the 
stocking, will stop all running stitches. 
Be sure to stretch the top of stocking 
wide before stitching, so that it will not 
bind the knee. L. E. G 


# An old Paisley shawl in the attie we 
discovered was not a mere Paisley shawl, 
but a “burnoose,” which this year is a 
highly fashionable wrap. I folded my 
resurrected Paisley in the middle, about 
two feet from the fold, fastening it se- 
eurely. A long tassel was hung from 


the back, or end, and a frog was used for 
a fastening m front. Thus the shawl 
was transformed into a burnoose. A. J. 


@ Having a dark closet receding under 
my attie stairs, and desiring to use it for 
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linen and blankets, I had it shelved as fol- 
lows: The top shelf, which could be only 
a foot wide, was made stationary, also the 
second, which was two feet. The third 
and fourth shelves were to be very deep, 
so cleats about two inches wide were 
nailed where the shelves were to rest; then 
small casters were screwed on the bottom 
of the shelves on each corner so they 
would rest on these slats. Now every 
inch of space is available, as the shelves 
pull out and push in with the utmost ease. 
Mrs S. H. S. 


# I was very much surprised to see the 
Discovery about the ammonia pistol, as 


the water pistols which are sold at every | 


toy store are intended for this use and are 
advertised as such. J. M. P. 


# If one has no arbor or pergola in the 
garden, a good substitute is a Japanese 
paper beach parasol. The handle, which 
needs to be lengthened with another piece 
of bamboo spliced on, is simply stuck in 
the ground. One is large enough to shade 
a group of people, and looks very pretty. 
F. W. S 


© A wholly unsuspected engagement was 
recently announced in a_ delightful 
fashion. The young people who make up 
the set to which the young couple belong 
received little, half-formal invitations to 
spend an evening at the popular jig-saw 
puzzles. Upon their arrival they found 
tables and puzzles arranged so that four 
people might work together, and they 
were told that the first person to guess 
the title of his picture would receive a 
certain mysterious white package, with 
permission to dispose of its contents as he 
should see fit. As the pieces quickly took 
shape under their busy fingers each picture 
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was found to reveal in some way the 
charming secret. One picture showed a 
group of children about a billboard on 
which was blazoned a formal announce- 
ment of the engagement. The package 
proved to contain a quantity of confetti, 
which was put to its proper purpose. 
H. 8. RB. 


# If you would make a present to an 
invalid’ which will be deeply appreciated, 
rive her some linen pillow slips. The 
slippery coolness of the linen feels luxur- 
ious to a feverish head. F. W. S. 


* To clean the bows on a hat, heat a 
eurling iron and run through the bows 
which have been brushed and dampened. 
This will stiffen and freshen the trimming 
without removing from the hat. E. A. R. 


# TI hope a plan I have discovered will 
benefit our own family and the large 
G. H. family as well. I have promised 
my cook that I will send every good, new 
recipe she can find to this magazine, and 
if it is accepted will share the profits with 
her. We have already reaped the benefit 
of some delicious new dishes on our table, 
several of which are her own invention. 
H. £. M. 


# When I want to separate whites from 
yolks of eggs I take the precaution of 
breaking the egg into a funnel. Then 


* the white will slip through and the yolk 


remain in the top of the funnel. M. M. G. 


© After much difficulty in inducing my 
little daughter to drink sufficient water 
for good health, I hit upon this plan: 
I labeled a glass jar with her name, tell- 
ing her she was expected to drink that 


full of water each day. In the morning 
the jar is filled, covered and put in a 
cool place. The child now has a definite 
amount to drink and rather enjoys her 
responsibility. She is getting the .good 
healthy habit of water drinking. E. B. 


# The eternal pressing and re-pressing of 
light clothes becomes burdensome before 
summer is over. A dressmaker advised 
me to put a little raw starch in the cold 
water with which I dampened my dresses 
before pressing them. It keeps them 
fresh and stiff a long time and does away 
with the constant ironing. 


# Every day take the dish towels, put 
them in a pan with a small piece of soap 
and cover with cold water. Place on the 
range and allow them to boil ten or 
fifteen minutes, then let the cold water 
run on them and rub the towels gently. 
Rinse in several waters. This method 
keeps them white and clean with little 
labor. Another point, they are washed 
by themselves, a fact one cannot be sure 
of if they are sent to the laundry with 
the general wash. A. C. W. 


# I wish to send in my word of warning 
to any of those who think of trying the 
various devices for keeping the baby’s 
food warm so that it may be served imme- 
diately at all hours of the night. I had 
a very sick baby for awhile whom the 
doctor could not seem to help, and not 
until one night when the food failed to keep 
warm and I had to reheat it, did I dis- 
cover the trouble. The malted milk fairly 
curdled as it warmed. Of course [ 
stopped the “keeping warm” business, 
and the baby recovered without any more 
medicine. A. D. M. 
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Child’s Derby Coat 


By Gertrude M. Walbran 


HE little jacket illustrated is an 

exact copy of the derby coat worn 

by both men and women, really a 
modification of the onee-popular Norfolk 
jacket. For a child from one to three 
years old the materials required are: 
One-half pound white German knitting 
yarn, 1 pair bone knitting needles No 4, 
1 pair steel needles No 14, 1 medium- 
sized crochet hook, 8 pearl buttons and 
114 yards white ribbon one and one-half 
inches wide. The pattern is formed of 
four rows. 

First row—*Knit 3, purl 3.* Repeat 
between stars to end of needle, finishing 
with knit 3. 

Second row—*Purl 3, knit 3.* Repeat 
between stars to end of needle, finishing 
with purl 3. 

Third row—Same as first row. 

Fourth row—Same as second row. 

The next four rows are reversed; that 
is to say, the fifth row is begun with 
purl 3 instead of knit 3; thus the block 
pattern is formed. 

Back—Cast 75 stitches on the bone 
needles and knit pattern for 9 inches; 
then begin to decrease for the under-arm, 
taking off 1 stitch at each end of needle 
every other row until 3 stitches have been 
taken off at each end. Continue knitting 


pattern until the back is thirteen and 
one-half inches long, measuring from 
lower edge. Then knit 21 stitches for 
each shoulder, binding off the interven- 
ing ones for the neck. Slip the stitches 
for the right side on an extra needle or 
cord and continue working on the left 
shoulder, adding 1 stitch each time the 
neck end of the needle is reached until 
21 stitches have been added. Then add 
6 stitches at onee for under-arm, having 
48 stitches in all and knit front the 
same length as the back. When this is 
accomplished slip the first 9 stitches (at 
under-arm end of needle) without knit- 
ting; knit to the front and then back, this 
time leaving 3 stitches. Repeat this four 
times, thus making a pretty slope at the 
front of the jacket. 

Make right front exactly like left. 

Sleeves—Cast on 30 stitches on the 
bone needles and begin pattern; add 3 
stitches at each end of needle until there 
are 72 on the needle. Knit pattern plain 
for 7 blocks, then decrease 1 stitch at 
each end of the needle until sleeve is 7 
inches long, measuring on the inside edge. 
Narrow off to 46 stitches and slip on steel 
needles and knit a ribbed euff (knit 1, 
purl 1) 3 inches deep; bind off loosely. 

Pockets—Cast on 27 stitches on bone 
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This is a charming knitted jacket for little folks 
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needles and knit a piece four blocks deep. 

Sew up the coat at the under-arms, us- 
ing the same wool that is used for the 
jacket. Sew up the sleeves and sew in 
place, having the seams join at the 
under-arm. Work 8 rows of single cro- 
ehet all around the coat, making 4+ but- 
tonholes on the left side in the fifth row 
by skipping + stitches for each button- 
hole, making a chain of 4 in their place 
and working single crochet into these 4 
ehains in the sixth row. Work 3 rows 
of single crochet across the tops of the 
pockets, face with ribbon and sew the 
pockets in place. Face the fronts with 
ribbon, work buttonholes with silk in the 
usual way and sew buttons on the right 
side. 


A Cellarette 


By James B. Duncan 


In the furniture trade the word 
“ cellarette” is used to denote a small 
cabinet designed for the purpose of 
accommodating bottled goods and ei- 
gars. The ove illustrated in this num- 
ber consists of two compartments—a 
lower one with two vertical doors and 
an upper one with a horizontal door, 
which drops down to a level position 
and is held there by two small chains, 
to serve as shelf while serving. 

The following is the preferable 
order of preparing the several pieces: 
The bottom board should have its 
corners eut out to a depth of three- 
fourths of an ineh order to 
fit around the corner pieces. The mid- 
dle board should then be made to 
mateh, except that it is a little shorter 
on the projecting ends. The four 
corner pieces are identical, and may 
with advantage be worked up together 
so as to keep them all the same. Care- 
fully mark off the location of 
the bottom and middle boards — ; 
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special eare to the ends, which are the 
most diflicult to square and finish. To 
hold this in position use glue and three 
finishing nails, with the heads carefully 
set, in each end. 

The three doors may now be fitted, and 
if the wood is not thoreughly seasoned 
two cross pieces must be serewed to the 
back of each door to prevent warping. 
The hinges should be of the strap type, 
or else butt hinges may be used, and then 
imitation ones placed on the outside. To 
prevent the top from dropping below a 
horizontal position fasten a little chain or 
cord at each end by means of a screw eye. 

The dressed lumber required for the 
ceellarette is as follows: 

Top, 1 piece, 1x17x36. 

Bottom, 1 pieee, 1x15144x34%, 

Middle board, 1 piece, 1x15'4x30. 

Corner pieces, 4 pieces, 1x6x33. 

Top door, 1 pieee, 1x12x24. 

Lower doors, 2 pieces, 1x12x14. 


on these, and bore serew holes 
in the positions indieated on the 
drawing. Set up the corner 


already prepared, using glue as 
well as the serews. 

Next fit in the side boards and 
secure them by glue and four 
finishing nails in each of the 


pieces and attach the two boards | 
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boards used. Set the heads of 
these nails carefully and deeply, 
and then cover with putty. Now 
close in the baek with half-inch 
boards. Prepare the top, giving 
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‘Working plans for cellarette 
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*** Chloe, chile,’ he said, ‘ won’ you tell me good-by ? Won’ you give me one rose fo’ 
remembrauce 
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